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‘*The Quaker 
Wedding, 1820.”’ 
Painted by PERCY BIGLAND, of England. 


Special Exhibit at the Public Gallery of The Art 
Club, 220 South Broad St., Philadelphia, during 
Fifth Month. 

Tickets are required for admission which may be 
had (free) at the rooms of Friends’ Institute, 12th 
street below Market; Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets ; Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER, 921 Arch street; office American Friend, 51 


North 7th street ; Strawbridge & Clothier’s. > Cuc » Phare > ’ 
Gallery open from 10 to 6 and 7.80 to 10. En- 112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 
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| 
TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 


XXII. 
let me advise thee to hold thy 
religion in the spirit; whether thou prayest, praiseth, or 
ministerest to others, go forthin the ability God giveth thee. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Now, reader, 


From his preface to John Banks's Journal, his last literary work. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 29, 1897. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THESE THREE. 


THREE gifts of grace knock at each heart, 
Would fain in every life bear part ; 

To sweeten, bless with holy cheer, 

To comfort, chasten, cast out fear. 


Faith, whispering e’er of the unseen, 
Though darkest clouds may intervene, 
Hope, with its blissful cheering ray, 
Guiding e’en to the perfect day. 


And one whose lack was ne’er supplied 
Though every gift were gained beside, 
Most lasting, lustrous of the three 
Sweet Charity the crown would be. 
Lombard, Cecil Co., Md. M. ALICE BROWN. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Next day we had a farewell meeting at Sandy Spring, 
and went to Roger Brooke’s to dinner, and querying of 
him about having a sitting in his family, he said, if we 
would justify him in taking the test [oath] and condemn 
Friends for disowning him, we might. My companions 
endeavored to reason the case with him, but he would not 
hear (or seem to hear) anything but his own opinion. I 
believe the light in him is become darkness, and how 
great is that darkness! Nothing is better for him, I be- 
lieve, than to answer him with silence, and thereby starve 
that spirit which rails against Friends. We left him, and 
I did pity him, but much more his tender wife and chil- 
dren, who appeared like prisoners; but the hand that 
opened the prison door for the apostles can in his own 
time open it for this poor, afflicted woman. 

We lodged this night at John Thomas’s, where my 
spirit was borne down under a sense of the great need 
there is for such as are elders amongst us to bow in hu- 
mility, and come out of pride, and the appearance of it, 
by stripping themselves and their houses of everything 
unbecoming the followers of the humble Jesus ; but truth 
opened the way for my relief, and I came away with peace 
of mind, and John accompanied us, being appointed by 
the meeting to that service. We here parted with our 


friend Evan Thomas (who had been with us ever since we 
left West River) and went to Richard Thomas’s, and had 
a sitting, thence to John Pancost’s, and from there to 
Elk Ridge to Henry Pierpont’s, and lodged there, and 
had an opportunity in his family, and another at his 
brother-in-law’s in the other end of the house, viz., 
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Stephen Davers, it being a cold day and this a cold place. 

Then we went to the widow Cornthwait’s, her daughter 

Phebe Stedman being there, where we had a hard time. 

Then went to Joseph Pierpont’s, William Haywood and 

his family living there. We had an opportunity with 

them in the evening. Next day we were at meeting 
there, and it was a laborious time to me, but I came away 
with peaceof mind. Then went to Robert Cornthwait’s, 
and had an opportunity with his family, himself being 
from home. His wife is the daughter of William Rogers, 
of Nottingham. We went from here to John Pierpont’s, 
and had a silent opportunity, wherein I remembered the 
briars and thorns which choked the good seed. Next 
morning we went to John Ellicott’s, and Charles Pier- 
pont’s, and then to Judith Ellicott’s, a tavern-keeper, 
whose children living round about her, were called in and 
we had an opportunity with them. The distress I felt in 
this place was great, both inwardly and outwardly, and I 
came away under such a burthen as I do not remember 
ever to have felt, and we had several miles to ride in the 
night to the place where we were directed for lodging. 
I had to mourn and weep as I traveled over the hills, but 
did not see the cause of my deep distress, and the pain of 
mind out-balanced the painof body. It was a time which 
I hope to remember. 

We came to Nicholas Casaway’s, about eight o’clock 
at night, whose wife was sick in bed and sent for us to 
come to her, and said they had room enough for us to 
lodge, but her husband had been disowned by Friends, 
and he did not appear willing to lodge us. As the other 
Friends were discoursing with him about it, I thought I 
could not go further, though I should have to lie by the 
fire. It had been to me a trying day, and I thought it 
was likely to be a trying night, but my mind was stilled 
and my pain of body mitigated. My companion came to 
me and told me the man was not willing to entertain us, 
and although it was late, thought it would be best to have 
a sitting before we left the sick Friend, so we sat down 
together and were favored beyond what I expected, and 
we left that place about the ninth hour of the night, none 
of us knowing where to find any Friend’s house. We 
asked for one of the negroes to pilot us to Robert Corn- 
thwait’s, where I had a desire to go, and we got there 
after ten, and his wife entertained us kindly. I don’t 
remember having a better night’s rest in that part of the 
world, and though it was late and cold, I felt such peace I 
thought all that I had borne was little enough for the in- 
cones of that love which I was favored with. It richly 
made up for all I had gone through. Next day we went 
to Jacob Red’s, son of Adam Red, and had a sitting with 
his family. 

From Elk Ridge we went to Samuel Snowden’s, (a 
member of Indian Spring Meeting). My companion was 
not well, which brought exercise to my mind, and it was 
frequently the case that she had to lie down when I should 
gladly have got forward in the service, and although ex- 
ercises and trials attended me, yet love increased to my 
fellow-laborers and to friends in general in that dark 
corner of the earth, the land of my nativity. Here we 
had a sitting with the family, including a large number 
of black people whom Samuel had set free. Thence we 








went to Robert Waters’s,' who offered to call in his negroes 
to sit with us, but he not having set them free, we could 
not have them while he kept them in a state of slavery. 
Sometimes it was pointed out to us to have the negroes 
who were slaves in our sittings with the families, and at 
other times, not, so that there was need of care lest we 
should miss our way. Hence we went to the widow 
Waters’s, whose children were grown up, and she had a 
grandson named Samuel Peach. We had a sitting with 
them, and although I was not fully relieved therein, yet 
was comforted in seeing and feeling them near the truth, 
and had to believe that if they were faithful some of them 
will be employed in its service. 

Next day I attended Indian Spring Preparative Meet- 
ing, my companion being poorly, which was a trial to 
my mind, yet we had a pretty good meeting, and I felt 
more relief after it (I think) than any I had before. But 
next morning I did not do that which I believe would 
have yielded me peace. We attended their monthly 
meeting, where there was a testimony borne against slave- 
holding, several who were not members being present. 
Then went to Richard Hopkins’s, where we felt easiest to 
leave the sitting till morning, and after we went to bed 
he signed a manumission for nine negroes, whom we had 
to sit with us in the morning. We went to John Cow- 
man’s and Evan Thomas's, and I called to see Gerard 
Hopkins’s daughter, and had a favored time. At John 
Cowman’s we had close labor, and I thought my share 
was hard, and remembering the burthen I had to bear the 
day before, which I then thought heavy, it now appeared 
nothing compared with what I had to feel that day. It 
was upon me to go to West River Meeting, but had rather 
have gone elsewhere. I was so low in my mind that I 
think I shall not soon forget that day and night, but 
feeling the hand underneath which had supported through 
many deep exercises, I attended the meeting, and al- 
though I thought it was but a low, laborious time, yet I 
felt peace afterwards. We went to see Thomas Norris, 
who was glad to see us, although he was not able to sit 
up. We had a favored time with him, his wife and chil- 
dren being present ; and parting with them in tenderness 
of spirit, we went to John Thomas’s to lodge, who was 
not a member of our Society. We had a sitting in his 
family which was instructive to my mind. 

Next day we rode to Johns Hopkins’s,’ and my com- 
panion being sick, lay down. As I walked up and down 
the little black children came about me, and I looked at 
them with a belief that they would not always be slaves. 
Next day we had a sitting there, and another at Elisha 
Hopkins’s, then to Josepa Hopkins’s, where we had the 
most favored time of any I had in these parts, and it held 
till in the night. I could not be easy in mind without 
going back to the Widow Waters’s, so I rode there that 
night, Elisha Hopkins accompanying me, it being seven 
miles. Next morning we parted with them after an 
humbling time in the family, and I parted with Elisha 
Hopkins, and went to Baltimore town, Stephen Waters 


1 Robert Waters, Elizabeth, Priscilla, and Rebecca Johns, Sidney 
Smith, William, Margaret, and Elizabeth Gover, and Mary Plummer, 
were all disowned for holding slaves by Indian Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing, held First month 18, 1782. 


2 Johns Hopkins manumitted 42 negroes, and retained his member- 
ship with Friends. 

This was a trying time in West River Monthly Meeting. The 
yearly meeting had sent down to the subordinate meetings an order to 
discontinue the practice of holding slaves. This meeting had previously 
neglected to respond to the disciplinary orders concerning Slavery, and 
they had now come to them afresh from the yearly meeting. The 
monthly meeting had appointed a committee to prosecute the work, 
To lose their slaves meant in most cases to part with most of their 


property. 
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accompanying me. I felt easiest to go to David Brown’s, 
and my companions being at another place, they were 
sent too, and came to me, and my friend Edith Sharples 
stay’d and lodged with me. Here I felt that which bore 
up my mind through trials, for which I was thankful to 
Him whose love had been great to me, and who carried 
through all. To him be praise, honor, and glory forever 
more, saith my soul ! 

Friends had appointed a meeting there, but I was low 
in my mind, and should have been glad to hide myself, 
yet I went to the meeting, but got little relief. After- 
noon, we went to William Davis’s, and had a sitting with 
his wife and son, who were sick. We went to see George 
James, son of Dinah James, and had a sitting in his 
family, after which I felt some relief. Next day we went 


| to Oliver Matthews’s at Gunpowder, and called to see 


the widow Hopkins, dined there, and had a little oppor- 
tunity with her and daughter. She holds slaves. 

Next day we attended the Monthly Meeting, which 
was hard and laborious. O, how hard it is to get to the 
spring of consolation in this, my native land! Next day, 
at Little Falls Meeting, I was ready to conclude they 
were not in health, so as to have a desire after the food 
which nourishes the soul. We went to John Smith’s to 
dinner. I was unwell, but condescended to go with my 
companions against my own inclination, and rode fifteen 
miles in much pain that night, and in sore conflict of 
mind. I thought none could be in a more poor, low 
condition than I was, but in the cross I went on, and late 
at night we got to the house where we lodged. Here I 
was renewedly favored with the feeling of that healing 
virtue which richly made up for all the hardships and 
trials I had met with, and although it was a laborious 
task which I had gone through, yet I felt relief and peace 
of mind, and could acknowledge the great loving kind- 
ness of my great Creator and Preserver, who helped me 
with a little help in my most low, trying, proving times, 
wherein I was ready to faint and give out. SoI came 
home the last of the Second month, where I found all 
well, and was kindly received. 

On the 25th of the Fifth month, 1781, I set out, in 
company with Benjamin Mason and Rebecca Dixon, to 
attend the Yearly Meeting to be held at Third Haven, in 
Talbot county, Maryland. We rode to Fenwick Fisher’s, 
at Duck Creek (Delaware), where we lodged. Next day 
we went to Little Creek, and met with the Committee 
on Reformation. It was an exercising time under a sense 
that the concern was ready to die, they not having been 
faithful in doing away little things. We accompanied 
some of the committee in a visit to five families, then 
rode down to Talbot county. We called to see my 
brother, Benjamin Williams, and had a solid opportunity 
with him, his wife, and two daughters. I had to express 
something which he said he hoped the Lord would bless 
to him. We lodged at Joseph Berry’s, and next day 
attended preparative meeting at Tuckahoe, near where I 
was born, and I had to remember some of the heart- 
melting seasons I had enjoyed there, when I had to see 
and consider what a poor child I was, left without father 
or mother, and yet had to believe I was not a sheep with- 
out a shepherd. 

We went to Tristram Needles’s and got dinner, and 
had a sitting with him, his wife, and sister, who were 
hopeful young Friends, then returned to Joseph Berry’s 
and lodged there, and attended the monthly meeting 
next day. Here we met with John Lamborn, Rebecca 
Chambers, and their companions. It was a trying meet- 
ing to me; the fore part I passed in silence, and in the 
latter part made some mention of the weight which I felt, 
and felt some relief thereby, and I had to believe I came 
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not in my own will. Next day I went to see two daugh- 
ters of Solomon Harwood, who were both widows. They 
were tender, but seemed inclined to join with the Metho- 
dists. I was concerned for them, lest they should take 
up a rest short of the true rest. I attended the meeting 
on Seventh-day, and all the meetings through, but did 
not open my qnouth in meetings for worship, but felt a 
travail of spirit for the prosperity of truth and righteous- 
ness in this, the land of my nativity. I also felt an 
engagement of mind to speak, but lest I should not do it 
to the satisfaction of Friends and the honor of Truth, I 
omitted it till another stood up, and a voice ran through 
me, ‘‘ Thou hast omitted thy trust, and will never have 
the like opportunity any more.’’ This was an humbling 
time to me. I went to Robert Dickenson’s to lodge, 
and had a solid opportunity with him, his wife, and two 
sisters, taking leave of him as never expecting to see him 
more in mutability. When the meeting was over, I felt 
not easy to come home without going with Rebecca 
Chambers to the Bayside and Marshy Creek meetings, 
after which I came home in the feeling of that love which 
had engaged me to give up to this journey. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, who has lately been in 

India (and some of whose Egyptian letters we have recently re- 

printed in part), gives the following conversation which he had with a 

representative of one of the religions of India. We take it from the 

Chicago Record. 

‘* How do you like India ? ’’ 

‘¢T have every reason to like India, for I have had, 
during the last seven weeks, the most courteous reception 
from the various religious communities. I was welcomed 
at Bombay by men of several faiths, and in Calcutta every 
kindness was shown by Hindoos, Moslems, Jains, Parsees, 
Brahmas, and many besides. I take all this as a grateful 
response to the American people for the welcome given 
at the parliament of religions and elsewhere to the dele- 
gates from India. 

‘*T have learned to admire the keenness of the 
Hindoo mind, and its quick and sympathetic appreciation 
of the very best which I had in my power to offer. 

‘¢ But India means much more than the thousands of 
educated youth and courteous scholars whom I have had 
the privilege of addressing. It means, in part, this 
beautiful winter climate, the noble architectural monu- 
ments bequeathed by the past, the sublime and beautiful 
scenery which inspired the early Vedic poets, and the 
systems of philosophy and religion prevailing among this 
immense population. India cannot be considered apart 
from Hindooism, which I have long known to be a mix- 
ture of many faiths. I did not expect to be pleased with 
popular Hindooism as illustrated in the common forms of 
worship. The Hindooism which I examined, for example, 
in Benares filled me with pity and distress. The hideous 
idolatries which I have witnessed in many places appear 
to me thcroughly debasing to the people. I know what 
excuses and explanations are offered by the pundits. I 
am sorry that they think the common—and, to me, 
degrading —worship is fitted to an enlightened population. 
I am sorry that they do not cherish a loftier faith in the 
possibilities of the common mind. Even granting, which 
I do not, that idolatry is fitted to national infancy, 3,000 
years of idolatry constitute too long a period of childish 
enslavement. 

‘‘ Philosophic Hindooism is another thing, and the 
representatives of it whom I have met are men not only 
of intellectual acuteness, but often of true devoutness of 
spirit. I should esteem them even more highly than i 





ignorance from this poor people, and I am sorry that they 
are not more generally willing to accept and proclaim 
that Christian gospel which I believe, more firmly if 
possible than ever before, is the only sufficient force for 
the regeneration of the individual and of society.’’ 

‘«If it were given to you would you like to live the 
simple life of India?’’ 

‘¢T am not sure that I understand what is meant by 
‘simple life of India.’ If it means the half-clothed 
distress, the pitiful hunger of the many millions, who, 
not merely in years of famine, but generally, live in mud 
hovels withouc the comforts which are enjoyed by some of 
the aboriginal tribes of North America, I should neither 
like it for myself nor for the poorest and most abject 
people of Europe and America. What Emerson meant 
by ‘ plain living’ coupled with ‘ high thinking ’ I deem 
a note of the truest civilization. Enervating luxuries 
and the extravagances of fast living are not wholesome in 
any part of the world. But I believe that the body 
should be cared for, decently clothed, comfortably 
housed, and properly fed, so that it may be the best 
instrument of a vigorous mind and a pure heart. And 
therefore I look upon the simple life of the naked men- 
dicant and the dirty fakir as neither an ornament nor a 
credit to religion and humanity. 

‘« Of course there have been ascetic developments here 
and there in Christian history of which I would speak in 
a similar way, but they mostly belong to a remote period 
of the past. The opportunity and the freedom which 
belong to the British and American nationalities, a gift 
to them in a large measure from Christianity, have deliv- 
ered the vast majority of the people from the material 
and, it seems to me, debasing conditions which prevail 
almost everywhere in India. I know that there are in- 
equalities in Christendom, and there is much room for 
improvement in the distribution of wealth, but more than 
nine-tenths of the people are advanced from that state of 
close approximation to mere animalism in physical con- 
ditions which distresses me in my observations here.’’ 

‘‘Had Christianity ever to contend with a religion 
which had a sound philosophy for its basis whose people 
were highly civilized ?’’ 

‘¢ With some explanations and limitations it may be 
truly said that the Graeco-Roman world was a congeries 
of nations in which a sound philosophy was not wanting 
and some of whose people were in a high state of civiliza- 
tion. Christianity met this world, and finally overcame 
it. The early Christian fathers had many of them a 
great liking for the Greek philosophy, which they studied 
and which some of them regarded as a schoolmaster lead- 
ing to Christ. Out of the Graeco-Roman world Chris- 
tianity built the modern world, or rather from the former 
the latter has grown. It appears to me that the philoso- 
phy which Christianity found in the first and second cen- 
turies had a sounder constitution in some respects than 
the philosophies of the eastern thinkers. There was a 
more definite recognition of the personal God and of the 
responsible human personality. A pantheistic flight did 
not cover the speculations of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. There if a certain vigor and validity to the think- 
ing of Greece and Rome which the modern mind must 
highly respect. Surely the civilization of the Graeco- 
Roman world was, in important particulars, more ad- 
vanced than any civilization which Christianity has since 
met.’’ 

‘* Do you not see any similarity between the spread of 
Christianity to-day and the spread of Buddhism in ancient 
times, when it was supported by the State? ’’ 

‘¢ There is a similarity in the progress of both relig- 
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ions. But I see a closer similarity between the spread of 
Christianity to-day and the spread of ancient Buddhism 
before it was supported by the State. Early Buddhism 
was diffused by the preaching of bands of earnest men 
who found the people tired of the formalism and petti- 
ness and bondage of the Brahmanic priesthood. With 
its teaching of brotherhood and its deliverance for all 
through the eight-fold path, it must have met some of 
the needs of the human soul. Unfortunately, Gautama 
had no perception of man’s chief need—namely, a loving 
God. And therefore the moral progress possible to Bud- 
dhism was limited. Christianity, with its perfect theism 
and its perfect ethics, meets all spiritual needs. Its spread 
to-day is owing to the power of truth and love, and not 
to any support from the State.’’ 


‘«* Hindooism is highly eclectic, and will Christianity | 


make a stand against such a religion?’’ 

‘«The so-called paganism of ancient Greece and 
Rome became very eclectic. The neo-Platonism of Alex- 
andria was a marvelous eclecticism, and Christianity not 
only made a stand against it, but overcame it. I prefer 
to call Hindooism omniverous rather than strictly eclec- 
tic. It seems to me that it does not select truths and 
parts of systems here and there, combining them into a 
new and more perfect whole, but it endeavors to absorb 
everything indiscriminately, with the result that it be- 
comes more vague and less distinct than ever. There is 
a good deal of truth in the claims of certain Hindoo 
scholars that Hindooism is a social condition in which 
any kind of religion, theism, polytheism, or pantheism 
may have a home. If this be true, then its downfall is 
certain, and possibly not very distant, for caste is being 
undermined by a hundred forces.’’ 

‘© You believe, I suppose, that God has revealed him- 
self in every country and in every age ?’”’ 

‘« Certainly. The realm of revelation is worldwide. 
This truth is asserted in the Christian scriptures. Paul 
speaks of ‘The law of God written on the heart,’ and 
declares that God hath not left himself without witness 
among the nations. I look upon the biblical revelation, 
culminating in Jesus Christ, as the fulfillment of all the 
incomplete disclosures mixed with so much that is irrele- 
vant and misleading and uncertain which are found in 
the non-Christian religions.’’ 

‘Of the accepted religions Mohammedanism is the 
latest faith, and as such has the best claim for general 
acceptance ?’’ 

‘‘ According to this logic, if a religion rises in the 
twentieth century and is widely received, it would have 
the best claim for general acceptance, even if its ethical 
and spiritual plane were far lower than that of Moham- 
medanism. No. It is manifestly absurd to declare that 
the latest in anything is necessarily the best. According 
to this logic Mormonism and Sikhism are superior to 
Parseeisin, Judaism, and Mohammedanism. But the best 
claim to generzi acceptance belongs, of course, to that 
religiou. whose disclosures of truth are the highest, com- 
pletest, must certain, and most authoritative ; whose funda- 
mental and central teachings in regard to God and man 
are the purest and most life-giving, whose ethical ideas 
and spiritual conceptions are the farthest from anything 
ignoble or merely transient; whose spiritual dynamics 
through which its ideals are realized are the most potent ; 
whose best effects are the loftiest and most divine, and 
whose average results, through long centuries of testing, 
have shown its ability to give enlightenment, liberty, and 
progress, elevation, hope, and inspiration to great masses 
of people.’’ 

‘* Do you think austerity will help religion ?’’ 

‘«] suppose you mean by austerity asceticism, a life 
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of extreme physical impoverishment and self-denial, 
This sort of asceticism may help a low and unworthy kind 
of religiousness. Men who are delivered by Jesus Christ 
from bondage to fear and form and who realize that he 
came to give us an abundance of all the better treasures 
of life cannot praise asceticism. There is a self-denial 
that is genuine and spiritual, and that is to be com. 
mended. A self-sacrifice that finds expression in loving 
service to others is Christlike and essential to the highest 
religion. But Christianity, be it remembered, is not an 
ascetic religion. Jesus Christ, its founder, who gave his 
life for the world’s redemption, came ‘ eating and drink- 
ing,’ and moving about among men as a friendly spirit, 
healing the sick, feeding the hungry, and sharing the joy 
of the wedding feast. He was poor, but not abject ; he 
was persecuted by others, but was ‘ anointed with the oil 
of gladness above his fellows.’ It is enough for the 
Christian to be as his Master, living in the world faithful 
to all human relationships, blessing all men and keeping 
himself so pure, healthful, vigorous, brave, noble, and, in 
the truest sense, prosperous, that he may be a blessing to 
all men.”’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 23.—SixtH Montu 6, 1897. 
IMMEDIATE REVELATION. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—For I make known to you brethren, as touching the 
gospel which was preached by me, that it is not after man. 
For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I 
taught it, but it came to me through revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.—Gal. 1: 11, 12. 


Scripture reading : Gal. 1: 1-24. 
HISTORICAL. 


Galatia, one of the central provinces of Asia Minor, 
derived its name from the Gauls, of whom several tribes 
migrated thither about 280 B. C., and mingled with the 
former inhabitants. There were also colonies from vari- 
ous nations located here, many Jews. From all of 
these Paul appears to have made many converts to 
Christianity and founded several churches. The words 
which he uses to describe them in their departures from 
the faith show that this mixed people who dwelt here re- 
tained many of the characteristic traits of the Gauls, so 
well-known in the French people of to-day. Vivacious, 
kindly, impulsive, fierce, fickle, accustomed to hire them- 
selves out as mercenary soldiers, they were naturally 
ready to sympathize with every new movement or theme 
that attracted and enlisted their attention. 

Paul’s first visit took place about A. D. 51-52, dur- 
ing his second missionary journey. His second visit oc- 
curred several years later, and it was after that the epis- 
tle to them was written. The churches of Galatia are 
mentioned in ecclesiastical history for about nine hun- 
dred years. 

The occasion for Paul’s epistle to the Galatians is 
quite different from that which led him to address the 
Corinthians. The latter were practically denying the ob- 
ligations which Christianity laid upon them to deny all 
ungodliness. The Galatians were listening to Jewish 
teachers who sought to bind the rites and ceremonies of 
Judaism upon the Christian converts. They claimed 
time-honored ‘‘ authority’’ for their teachings, and it 
was necessary for Paul to meet this by proving to the 
Galatians that previous to his own conversion to Chris- 
tianity he had been zealous to the highest degree in pro- 
moting Judaism. Nevertheless, when the truth was re- 
vealed to him through no outward mediator, but by im- 
pression upon his inner consciousness, it was so clear, so 
strong, so beautiful—blessed beyond everything he had 
ever known in its promised blessings to mankind—that 
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he was willing, nay compelled, to relinquish every other 
consideration, that he might be ‘ true to the new faith ’’ 
and labor for its promulgation. 


TEACHING. 


‘« Immediate revelation ’’ means direct from the spirit 
of truth to the individual seeker after truth, without requir- 
ing to be interpreted by church or priest. This was a 
thought very new in Paul’s day, and it has been sadly 
repudiated many times since then. The church has tried 
to usurp power and dictate what shall and shall not be 
believed, but God has ever been the teacher of his people 
and will continue to preserve the prerogative to the end. 
It is the keynote of the religion of Jesus Christ, the basic 
principle of Quakerism. It is the rock on which true 
‘‘peace and good-will’’ must ever rest, and on which 
Jesus could safely build his church, for however much 
men may cover up truth with their ¢deas about tt, it must 
ever rise again superior to them, because of individual 
faithfulness to revelations not received from man but from 
God. No one can believe at his own choice or at an- 
other’s wish or command,—he must accept as truth that 
which to his inner consciousness commends itself as true, 
and so long as tender consciences remain there will be 
men and women strong and brave to declare their revela- 
tions, and other men and women who will respond there- 
to. All growth, all progress towards a better conception 
of God and his righteousness since the world began, has 
depended upon the practical application of this principle. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Paul did not go to the other disciples to learn of 
them after his conversion, but he drank from the pure 
fountain whence all may receive. Luther did not ‘‘ con- 
sult with flesh and blood,’’ but, true to his heavenly en- 
lightenment, said, ‘‘ Here I stand, I can do no other: 
so help me God.”’ 

As the revelation comes direct from God we naturally 
query, Why is it not infallible? why do not all men who 
claim to be so enlightened, agree ? 

The race in its infancy, and man in his individual ca- 
pacity, develops in ability to comprehend by reasoning 
upon what is learned through experience and observation. 
It naturally follows that we grow in grace, in mental and 
spiritual stature, as slowly and gradually as we grow in 
physical stature. Therefore, the revelations we receive 
from time to time can be perfect and complete only to 
that degree to which we are capable of attaining an un- 
derstanding of them. Jesus said to his disciples, “I 
have many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.”’ 

It has ever been that as men have been faithful to the 
little, more has been given; but we should never forget 
that, however convincing the revelation is to us, however 
true and beautiful, and desirable for every one to believe, 
it never conveys upon one the right to dominate over the 
faith of another. We must always remain only helpers 
one of anocher. 


THE prayer ‘‘ deliver us from evil,’’ is idler than the 
breath which utters it, :nless it means that we hate evil, 
that we will oppose it, and do pledge ourselves to the ut- 
most to fight against it, and strive in every way to expel 
it from the world. It is mockery to pray ‘‘ Deliver us 
from evil,’’ and then go on deliberately in evil. 


True goodness is like the glowworm in this: that it 
shines most when no eyes except those of heaven are upon 
it.— Hare. 


| 
| 
| 


THE TEACHINGS OF PAUL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


As a member of the ‘‘ other branch’’ of our once united, 
and, let us hope, not now finally divided Society of 
Friends, I trust I may be indulged in some qualifying 
suggestions on the remarks published on page 337 of 
your issue of 8th inst., concerning the teachings of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Our fundamental doctrine of the Light Within of 
course does not preclude the doctrine of the Light 
shining round about all true Christians individually and 
collectively as a halo of radiation whereby they are still 
made ‘‘ the light of the world’’; that is, whereby an 
emphasis is given to their otherwise empty or futile mes- 
sage to wandering or inexperienced souls, to earnestly 
seek and strive for the knowledge of that individual 
illumination, in its needful discrimination from the 
tgnes fatui of outward sense and rationalistic inference, 
as well as from obsolete tradition, or the superstitious 
perpetuation of the educational stage of experience. 
The apostle Paul seems to me nowhere more practical in 
his teaching than in his discriminating estimate of the 
child-like knowledge which ‘‘ vanisheth away,’’ in his 
insisting that ‘‘ the letter kills,’’ and in his aspiration, 
‘* Let God be true but every man a liar.’” We know he 
even intimates that the truth of God shall abound through 
his lie to the Divine glory. 

But let us not forget that a belief in an infallible 
Light, or in the individual presence within and around us 
of a God who is not only a God of Light, but also of 
Love, and of power or resource sufficient in Christ Jesus 
for the supply of all our advancing needs (Phil. 4: 19), 
involves a belief not only in an individual, but in a social 
or racial progress in the knowledge of Divine truth. The 
Light must shine to little purpose, if to successive gener- 
ations of believers therein it brings no increase in the 
enduring fruit of established principle. He was no re- 
specter of persons nor thrall of the time present, who 
declared, ‘‘ I have chosen you and ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain.’’ 

The mere imperfections or inadequacies of utterance 
in the teachings of the past, must indeed become increas- 
ingly apparent in the advancing light of the ages, and 
with the correspondingly advanced development of human 
language ; but let us ever remember that our own charac- 
ter is at stake in every attempt to distinguish between the 
enduring substance and the fugitive form of that teach- 
ing. The Foundation of the church is an ever rising 
Foundation, and we cannot discredit any substantial con- 
tribution thereto, without somehow affiliating ourselves 
with these who, as Lord Bacon has written, ‘‘ delight in 
giddiness, and account it a bondage to fix a belief.’’ 

The Apostle Paul seems to have been so especially or- 
dained as an expounder of practical doctrine, and his 
labors accordingly to have been so abundantly fruitful 
through his single eye in ‘‘ bearing witness unto the 
truth,’’ that it seems especially desirable for the critical 
commentator on his teaching to indulge in no vague im- 
putations, but to state definitely just where and how, 
through his shortcoming, or formal ‘lie,’’ it may now 
appear that ‘‘ The truth of God abounds to his glory.’’ 

Fifth month, 1897. | 


To learn to leave things with God, and to do one’s 
work as if God could be trusted, is to gain the repose and 
full-heartedness which permits one to pour out his whole 
strength without anxiety, worry, or distraction. — Outlook. 
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THE MEETINGS | AT CLEAR CREEK. 


WE call attention to the announcement elsewhere in this 
issue of the Executive Committee meetings to be held in 
Ninth month at Clear Creek, Illinois, just preceding the 
sessions of Illinois Yearly Meeting. These committee 
meetings are proposed to be held in substantially the 
same way as those at Coldstream, Canada, in 1895. The 
latter were attended particularly by members of the ex- 
ecutive committees of the four Conferences, (First-day 
School, Educational, Religious, and Philanthropic), but 
as the sessions were held publicly, in the meeting-house, 
there was a large attendance of other interested Friends, 
and the proceedings were practically in the manner of our 
ordinary meetings for business purposes, open to all, and 
joined in by all. 

The business at Clear Creek will be (1) to decide 
when and where the Conferences of 1898 shall be held ; 
and (2) to outline the programs for them. It has been 
pretty generally understood that they would be held 
somewhere in the western part of the country occupied 
by our body of Friends, and Richmond, Indiana, has 
been most mentioned. Apparently there are some, of 
whom a correspondent in our last issue is an example, 
who prefer another place, such as Chautauqua. 

It is the distinct understanding, we believe, on all 
hands, that there will not be hereafter a general enter- 
tainment, without charge, of all who attend the Confer- 
ences. The large hospitality, such as has been given for 
several years, is not generally practicable, even if it be 
altogether desirable. Wherever the Conferences may be 
held, therefore, whether in a community where there are 
a number of Friends, as at Richmond, or at some other 
place, as at Chautauqua, the effort will be, we presume, 
only to secure reduced rates and convenient general ac- 
commodation. 

It is quite important for all who are thinking of at- 
tending the meetings at Clear Creek, and also Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, to be putting their plans in order, so 
that they may advise in good time the Friends who have 
the entertainment there in charge. The announcement 
elsewhere appears to us very explicit and plain, and 
should be attentively read by all interested, and its in- 
structions followed. 


THE trials of the Friends in time past on account of 
their testimonies have been severe, and the losses of the 
Society in membership serious. This is illustrated, as 
our readers who have been following the account given by 
Margaret Cook must have observed, in the effort of the 
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Society i in is last century, to clear + iteelf of slavery. The 
situation of Friends in the South was very difficult, and 
wherever the movement toward emancipation had not 
been well started in the beginning, so that the successive 
steps in the testimony could be taken, as they came in 
order, the hardship of giving up what in many cases was 
a large part of a person’s possessions was very serious. 
Margaret Cook appears to have been, though born and 
reared in a slaveholding State, a sincere advocate of free- 
dom, and a convinced laborer in behalf of the move- 
ment which John Woolman had so earnestly begun. Her 
account of her visits in the culmination of the work, 
when many Friends could not give up to part with their 
slaves, throws a clear light on the difficulties of the 
situation. 


IN the last instalment of John William Graham’s paper on ‘‘ War 
and Evolution,” Fourth month 17, page 270, column 1, line 26, the 
misprint ‘“ non-crucial ’’ for now crucial,’’ makes a serious change in 
the sense. 


Our friend Isaac Eyre mentions to us that at the meeting of Friends’ 
Associations, in this city, on the evening of Fifth month 10, it was 
Martha Wilson, of the Newtown Association, who served as secretary. 


LoNDON YEARLY MEETING is about closing, we presume, as this 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER goes out. It began last week, on the roth, 
(the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight on the 17th), and the sittings 
were expected to conclude on the 28th. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—At his residence in Solebury township, Bucks county, 
Pa., Fifth month 16, 1897, Samuel Betts, in his 71st year; a member 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends (of Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting). 

BUZBY.—At his residence, Asbury Park, N. J., Fourth month 23, 
1897, Josiah Buzby, in his 84th year. He was a life-long member 
with Friends, and was very much interested in the little meeting at 
Asbury Park, where he will be greatly missed. 

CHAMBERS.—Fifth month 20, 1897, Sarah B. Chambers, of 
Thompson’s, Del., in her 86th year. 

Interment from the meeting-house, near Strickersville, Pa. 

INGRAM.—Fifth month 18, 1897, at their residence, Telford, 
Bucks county, Pa., Jane, wife of William Ingram, in her 71st year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at 
Spruce Street. 

She and her husband came from England, where they belonged to 
the Congregationalists. After residing in Virginia they settled in Phila- 
delphia, and being interested in Friends, with their two children be- 
came members of the Monthly Meeting held at Race Street. 

She was mild, gentle, and rather retiring in her disposition, but 
was one whose presence had an influence for good. 

JOHNSON.—Fifth month 21, 1897, Elizabeth R., widow of 
George K. Johnson, Sr. ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia (Race Street). 

MATLACK.—In Trenton, Fifth month 23, 1897, Reuben B. Mat- 
lack, formerly of Camden, N. J., in the 67th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Trenton Meeting of Friends. 

STABLER.—Suddenly, Fourth month 28, 1897, Lucy Stabler, in 
the 67th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of the late William Henry and Eliza Stabler, 
and a life-long member of Sandy Spring (Maryland) Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

STARR.—At Richmond, Indiana, Fifth month 17, 1897, William 
C. Starr, aged 75 years; a life-long member with Friends. 

Interment from Friends’ meeting-house, North A St., on the 2oth. 


A more extended notice is received too late for insertion this 
week, ] 


SARAH C. HARRY. 

Perhaps Friends may be interested in an account of the life and 
death of a devoted member of the Society, Sarah C. Harry. She was 
a daughter of Samuel and Susannah ( Wireman) Comly, was born 18th 
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of Fourth month, 1810, in Adams county, Pa., and died 8th of Fourth 
month, 1897, in St. Louis, Mo. 

She was married to Lewis Harry, of York Co., Pa., 26th of Fourth 
month, 1832, at Huntington Meeting, in Adam's county, Pa. About 
1837 she moved with her family to Washington county, Pa., where she 
lived for many years. During this time she was very active in trying to 
do all the good she possibly could. To nurse the sick and comfort the 
dying she was ever ready to give up her own private affairs. She and 
her husband were interested workers in the Anti-slavery movement of 
that time, giving aid and comfort to many a poor slave fleeing to 
Canada. 

Her religious feelings were deep and devotional, and were the 
source of every action of her life. She was very fond of attending 
meeting, and would let nothing she could help prevent her. She had 
suffered much in loss of husband and children, and in middle life 
seemed almost heartbroken in her sorrow for them; but of late years 
became perfectly resigned, and would say, in speaking of the trials of 
former years: ** It does not matter now.” She learned to feel and say : 
‘* Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

In 1872 she moved with her son, Lewis Comly Harry, to Putnam 
county, Ill., and in Eleventh month, 1873, went to St. Louis, Mo., to 
make her home with her daughter, Mary A. Harry, a teacher in the 
schools of that city. From this time until her death she divided her 
time between this son and daughter, her only surviving children. The 
last years of her life she was able to travel, and enjoyed good health 
for one of her age, 87 years. During the terrible cyclone which 
visited St. Louis, Fifth month 27, 1896, she evinced great faith in being 
protected, never for one moment showing any fear. And it seemed 
she was protected. The houses across the street and those near were 
wrecked, while the one she occupied was not seriously damaged. 

The last few days of her life she was more sprightly than she had 
been for several years. They were occupied in writing letters and 
reading—of the latter she was very fond. Notwithstanding her sight 
was failing rapidly, she kept posted in all news of importance, and 
could converse on all subjects of general interest. She was at al] times 
cheerful and patient, and careful not to make those around her any 
trouble. 

On the morning of her death she was awakened about four o'clock 
by a pain in her chest, which made her short of breath; everything 
possible was done to relieve her, but to no avail. She soon became 
unconscious, and in less than an hour from the time she awoke she 
had passed away. She seemed to fall asleep, and as she drew her last 
breath a most lovely expression came over her face as though she be- 
held most glorious things. In it was something of awe, but for the 
most part a look of unutterable joy and triumph. 

Her remains were conveyed by loving relatives to Clear Creek, IIl., 
where she was laid to rest on the 13th of Fourth month, in Friends’ 
burying-ground at that place. M. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A NOTE from a Friend, touching upon another subject, 
mentions that Middletown Monthly Meeting, (Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pa.), has recently received ten new mem- 
bers,—one family. We note it as in addition to some 
recent evidences of growth in other monthly meetings. 
Probably Middletown has made other additions ; this was 
mentioned, as above said, in connection with another 
subject. 


Rufus P. King, a minister of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, (Orthodox), attended our meeting at Newtown, 
on the 23d, and his communication appeared acceptable. 
He is an earnest speaker, devoted largely to ‘‘ evangelist ’’ 
labors, and has recently spent some months in England. 
The meeting at Newtown is now quite large, especially 
when, in good weather, there is a large attendance of 
teachers and pupils from George School. 


THERE is, perhaps, no other natural gift that brings so 
much genuine pleasure to its possessor as does the keen 
sense of appreciation. It teaches us, or points out to our 
understanding, the beauties of nature that are all about 
us, gilds the commonplace, and emphasizes the joys of 
life and of living. Appealing to us through all our 
senses, the pleasures that it brings are ceaseless and unfail- 
ing. Seen through appreciative eyes the beauties of life 
overshadow and eclipse the homely, rough places. There 
is an attractive side to everything, and this an apprecia- 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
AT the meeting of ministers and elders only three repre- 
sentatives were absent. A number of visitors, among 
whom were Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Philadelphia, 
Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont., Martha Townsend and 
Alice Robinson, of Baltimore, Sherman and Lydia N. 
Brown, of Westlake, Ont., were acceptably in attendance. 
The meeting was one of interest, and deep concern for 
the welfare of the Society was manifest. 

On Seventh day evening the First-day School Asso- 
ciation met. The attendance was unusually large, and 
fifty-one delegates answered to their names. Reports 
from the different schools were on the table, but as these 
were mainly statistical they were referred to the clerks of 
the Executive Committee, who were directed to bring to 
the meeting on Fourth day such portions of the reports 
as might be of general interest to the meeting. 

The Executive Committee’s report informed the Asso- 
ciation that delegates appointed to attend the General 
Conference (Swarthmore) had with few exceptions 
attended. On behalf of these delegates John L. Griffin 
spoke of the meetings at Swarthmore, which were felt to 
have been occasions of unusual interest and profit to 
First-day school workers. Appreciation of the generous 
hospitality of Philadelphia Friends was expressed. 

The Executive Committee’s report stated also that 
the committee on traveling libraries had sent out two new 
libraries of fifty volumes each, and had enlarged two 
more from thirty to fifty volumes each, and added the 
information that there are now in the schools nine 
libraries, containing four hundred and fifty books, of 
which fifteen schools have had the use. Representatives 
from schools using these libraries expressed their appre- 
ciation of them. The committee’s recommendation that 
one hundred dollars be appropriated for the use of the 
Library Committee was approved. 

The Treasurer’s report stated that there was one 
hundred dollars in the treasury. 

The Association approved the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee that the sum of four hundred dollars 
be raised for general expenses of the Association for one 
year. Epistles from Ohio, Baltimore, Genesee, Indiana, 
and Philadelphia were read. These were felt to be more 
than usually suggestive and significant of quickened 
interest in the vital principles with which the First-day 
school seeks to acquaint its membership. 

The meeting-house on First-day was filled to over- 
flowing in the morning, and the meeting in the afternoon 
was well attended. Reports of these meetings will appear 
later. 


I BELIEVE the first test of a truly great man is his hu- 
mility. I do not mean by ‘‘humility’’ doubt of his 
own power, or hesitation in speaking his own opinion, 
but a right understanding of the relations between what 
he can do and say and the rest of the world’s doings and 
sayings. All great men not only know their own busi- 
ness, but usually know that they know it; and are not 
only right in their main opinions, but usually know that 
they are, only they do not think much of themselves on 
that account. They do not expect their fellowmen to 
fall down and worship them ; they have a curious under- 
sense of powerlessness, feeling that greatness is not in 
them, but through them. They do their work, feeling 
that they cannot well help doing it.— Ruskin. 


He who would honor the Supreme, let him cheerfully 
succumb to the destiny which the Supreme has allotted 


tive mind will see first, and longest remember.—Se/ected. | him.— Kingsley. 
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GEORGE FOX’S MINISTRY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
From George Fox’s Journal it seems that it was at just 
about this time of year, 250 years ago, (1647), that he 
became fully conscious of his ministry. Would it not be 
well and fitting for Friends to commemorate this fact in 
some way, either now, or at some other time this year? 

I offer this suggestion, as, if it appeals to you, it may 
be broached to others. It would be well for the schools 


to take note of this anniversary, unless it is done in some 


more general way. 
George School, Pa. 


B. F. B. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS AT CLEAR CREEK. 


THE Executive Committees of the First-day School, Philanthropic, 
Educational, and Religious Conferences, to be held at Clear Creek, 
Putnam Co., Illinois, commencing on Fifth day morning, Ninth month 
9, 1897, to continue two days or longer, will be followed by the sev- 
eral sessions of Illinois Yearly Meeting (which usually last until Fifth- 
day afternoon.) As the attendance is expected to be unusually large, 
it will be necessary to have as full and complete a registration as possi- 
ble, of all who may be with us at that time. —“S 

We therefore urgently request that all who expect to attend either 
the Conferences, or our Yearly Meeting, or both, that they shall notify 
the Secretary as soon as possible, advising her of the full names and 
addresses, (if husband and wife, please so state, or if any person who 
by reason of age or other cause shall need special accommodation). 
It will greatly aid the labor of the committee by conveying full in- 
formation. 

It must not be presumed that because you have friends here with 
whom you expect to stay, that these suggestions will not apply ; the 
necessity of the case requires that @// shall comply with them. Upon 
receipt of information as above indicated, the committee will forward 
a card to each person, assigning a home, and giving other necessary 
information. In order to secure a home and conveyance (as we are 
eight and nine miles from railroad station, Lostamt, Lasalle county, 
Illinois, on the Illinois Central Railroad), applications should reach 
the Secretary of this committee not later than Eighth month 15, and 
all persons should arrive at Lostant, Illinois, Fourth-day, Ninth 
month 8 

Any person desiring to attend the Yearly Meeting, and not the Con- 
ferences, will be met at the same station, on Sixth-day, the roth, if such 
request be made in the communication. 

Regarding best routes of travel, schedules of trains, railroad fare, 
and all other matters pertaining to transportation, please address Allen 
J. Flitcraft, Chairman of Committee on Transportation and Informa- 
tion, No. 609 Maple Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 

The foregoing recommendations are as applicable to the members 
of Illinois Yearly Meeting as to visiting Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings. ALICE E. TOMLINSON, Secretary, 

Josuua L, MILLs, Chairman, 
Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 


THE quantity of water used by a city is regarded by British sani- 
tary authorities as, in a rough way, a measure of its relative civilization. 
The principle certainly applies to individuals. —New York Post. 


TWENTY-NINE cities and towns of Ontario have adopted a curfew 
ordinance, forbidding boys and girls under fourteen to be on the streets 
after 7 p. m. in winter, and after 9 p. m. during the rest of the year. 


Davip A. WELLS says in the Popular Science Monthly : “Of the 
commodities in general use in the United States, the two that have not 
notably declined in consumption during the almost universal depression 
of industry in recent years are fermented liquors and manufactured to- 
bacco, more especially in the form of cigarettes.” 


DRUNKENNESS has greatly decreased in Liverpool. In 1889 there 
were 16,042 cases in which the police interfered, while in 1895 there 
were only 5,305. Among the causes named as helping to bring about 


this improvement are the greater difficulty in securing a license, the | 


participation of the poorer classes in athletic sports, the greater diffi- 
culty of securing advances of wages, and the greater ease of reaching 
home from the workshops. 


THis is from a letter of Longfellow to Charles Sumner: “ You are 
hard at work; and God bless you in it. In every country the danger- 
ous classes are those who do no work; for instance, the nobility in 
Europe and the slaveholders here. It is evident that the world needs 
a new nobility—not of the gold medal and Sangre azure order ; not of 
the blood that is blue because it stagnates, but of the real arterial 
blood that circulates, and has heart in it and life and /ador.” 


| Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 








@oucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


As the time for Commencement draws near the College and its sur- 
roundings begin to have an air of expectancy and preparation. Even 
the campus and the surrounding country is decking itself in a garb fit- 
ting to the coming celebration of the 25th Annual Commencement. 
The program for the exercises has been arranged, aud presents a varia- 
tion from the usual Commencement exercises that will make every one 
wish to be present, It is as follows : 

1. Opening Address, Joseph Wharton, 
Managers. 

2. Oration, ‘“‘ The Unity of Truth,’”’ Frank G. Blair, representing 
the Graduating Class. 

3. ** The Early Days,’’ John D. Hicks, representing the first Board 
of Managers, and Dr. Edward H. Magill, ex-President of the College. 

4. A College Ode, Prof. J. Russell Hayes. 

5. ‘*The Moral and Spiritual Influence of College Life,” Prof. 
Marie A. K. Hoadley. 

6. Address, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

7. Conferring of Degrees. 

The Commencement exercises will begin at 11 a. m., Sixth month 
8, and after these lunch will be served in the dining-hall. At 2 p.m., 
an exhibition la crosse game will be played on Whittierfield by the 
first and second College teams, to which all visitors will be invited. 

Dr. DeGarmo and Dean Bond attended the Educational meeting 
at New York, during New York Yearly Meeting week, on the evening 
of Second-day, Fifth month 24. 

The ’99 Ha/cyon Staff have organized as follows: Editor-in-Chief, 
Arthur C. Smedley; Associate Editors, E. J. Smith and Anna Eisen- 
hower; Business Manager, W. H. Lippincott; Associate Business 
Manager, G. B. Stevens; Artists, H. McFetridge and Katherine 
Lacken. 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was held 
in Science Hall, on Fifth-day, Fifth month 27. G. B. Stevens, ’99, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Modern Application of the Hydraulic Press;” B. 
T. Baldwin, ’99, gave a description of the ‘* War between Bacteria 
and Leucocytes ;” Jennie Coker, ’00, had a paper on ‘* The Yerkes 
Observatory ;’’ H. L. Noxon, ’97, read a paper on ‘‘ Photography,’’ 
and treated of it especially in relation to surveying. 

A large number of visitors were present at the College on Seventh- 
day, Fifth month 22, on the occasion of the meet of the Pennsylvania 
Swarthmore won the champion- 
ship by a large margin, Lafayette having withdrawn from the contest. 

The contest for the Underwood Prize for Improvement in Debate 
took place in the Delphic Literary Society, on the 18thinst. The prize 
was awarded to George B. Evans, ’0o. 

The Seniors finished their examinations on the 21st, and they now 
have a two weeks’ vacation prior to Commencement. "97. 


President Board of 


SCHOOL CHANGES.—The Newtown Enterprise states that Elma 
M. Preston, Matron at the George School for the past two years, has 
handed in her resignation, and at the close of the present term will re- 
turn to her home at Kennett Square, Chester county. 

Agnes Woodman, who has been one of the corps of teachers at 
George School since it was opened, (English branches and German), 
has resigned her place. A. Davis Jackson, also, assistant in mathe- 
matics, will leave at the end of the present year to take up other work. 
Appointments to these vacancies have been made: Mary Underhill, 
M. S., (Swarthmore College), of Jericho, Long Island, who has been 
teaching two years in Friends’ School at Langhorne; and Albert T. 
Yarnall, B. L., (Swarthmore College, 1895), now Principal of Friends’ 
School at Woodstown, N. J. 

John L. Carver, B. L., (Swarthmore College, 1893), of Media, 
Pa., who has been teaching for three years in the Delancey School, 
en has accepted a place in Friends’ Central School, Phila- 

elphia. 

Anna Wildman, who has acceptably taught Friends’ School at 
Gwynedd for two years, desires not to continue another year, and the 
Committee have appointed Eleanor Eves, of Millville, a member of 
this year’s graduating class at George School. 


CLOSING EXERCISES AT MARTIN ACADEMY.—The closing exer- 
cises of Martin Academy, Kennett Square, took place on Sixth-day 
afternoon last, the 21st instant. The exercises consisted of an enter- 
tainment given by the three societies of the school, and included reci- 
tations, essays, anda debate. Rex Jackson presented an essay on 
General Grant, and Jesse D. Phillips one on the Mound Builders. 
There were seven recitations, by Margaret Pennock, Genevieve Rake- 
straw, Gilbert Jenkins, Raphael Shortlidge, Helen Phillips, Margaret 
Polk, and Edith Jackson. 

The school paper, in charge of Dorothy Tuohey, contained a number 
of bright things, and the debate on the relative advantages of hand 
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and machine labor, and the effect upon men, was conducted with spirit. 
A Valedictory Address was given by Mabel Mendenhall. 

The meeting-house, in which the exercises were held, was filled, 
and all seemed to enjoy the occasion. 

The school has done good work the past year, and the prospect for 
it is encouraging. It will continue next year under the direction of 
Edgar Stinson, M. Sc., Principal, with Mary Mills, B. A., as first 
assistant, Marie Ballard, as second, and Clara A. Barnard, a teacher of 
reputation and experience, in charge of the Primary Department. 
With this increase of teaching force, the management think themselves 
prepared to do better work than last year. 


CLosING ExeRcISEs.—Commencement at Swarthmore will fall on 
the Sth of next month. 

Commencement at George School on the 17th. 

The closing exercises at Woodstown Friends’ School will be held 
on the evening of the 8th, in the meeting-house. There will be six 
graduates. 


GRADING IN SCHOOLS.—William J. Shearer, Superintendent of 
Schools at Elizabeth, N. J., has evolved a system for grading students 
in the public schools which allows, more than is usual, for the indi- 
viduality of the student. The success of his system has attracted 
attention of educators, and he has written in the At/antic Monthly an 
interesting and instructive description of it under the title ‘‘ The Lock- 
Step in the Public School.”’ 
in the usual grading system, and points out remedies. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Mrs, A. D. T. WHITNEY, well-known by many interesting and some 
delightful books, gives us latest, ‘‘ The Open Mystery ; a Reading of 
the Mosaic Story.’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. It is 
a synopsis of, and commentary on the Scripture narrative, from the be- 
ginning of Genesis to the death of Moses, and takes the statements as 
they are found, but interprets them according to the author’s views and 
feelings. It is doubtful how much real value there is in this method of 
treatment. At the best it can only be a record of the impressions pro- 
duced by Scripture reading on the individual mind, and, as we all 
know, these vary in different people as much as the moods of Nature or 
the colors of the sky. If Mrs. Whitaey could be the accepted and 
final interpreter for us all, something would be gained, of course. She 
speaks truly in the Preface (“ Preliminary”), when she says that “ in 
this Old Story—at the heart of it—there is something that is true ; 
something that has been believed and lived. Something there is here 
that is beyond all question of mere outward form, or order, or author- 
ships ; something that has been given into the souls of men.’’ 


On the line of the same wisdom is her further statement that: “ The 
Bible is not to be read or argued on the surface. The truth for which 
it was lived and written lies far below.’’ But who is to find the ore, 
and reject the dross? Who is to bring the gold to the surface, smelt 
it and refine it? These are old questions, Mrs, Whitney essays the 
task, and performs it, no doubt, to her own satisfaction, Why not 
others as well? And if others, then why not, as the Friendly rule 
runs, let each reader, reverently seeking the Truth, be guided in his 
interpretation of the outward by the Witness for Truth within him ? 

:Mrs. Whitney insists upon reaching the Spirit, which giveth life, and 
not dwelling upon the letter, which killeth, but as is very commonly 
the case, she is often quite literal in her use of the Scripture texts. 
They signify to her at times what she sees in their depths, at many 
other times what they show on their surface. 


Among the articles in the current issue of the At/antic Monthly 
we especially note : Prof. B. I. Wheeler, recently resident in Athens, 
writes upon Greece and Turkey,—the old struggle between the 
East and the West. He gives a lucid explanation of the historical 
significance of the Greeco-Turkish conflict and of the position of the 
great European powers. An article by William P. Trent, of the Uni- 
versity of the South, discusses ‘“‘ Tendencies of Higher Life in the 
South.” He makes a striking comparison of the South of to-day and 
the old South, in education, the growth of liberality, morals, religion, 
and social changes. T. W. Higginson concludes his present series of 
articles, ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ describing his experience with colored 
troops in South Carolina, during the Civil War. Bradford Torrey, 
who can always be relied upon to write charmingly of Nature, contri- 
butes an unusual paper entitled ‘‘ In Quest of Ravens.” It is an inter- 
esting account of a trip to the mountains of North Carolina and a de- 
scription of the people and birds that he found there. 


_ In this issue of Harper's Magazine two travel articles are of special 
interest. ‘‘A New Switzerland,” written and illustrated by Edwin 


Incidentally he shows the weak points | 





Lord Weeks, gives a timely hint to prospective tourists in Europe. 
The “ New” Switzerland is the Dauphiné, a province near the Italian 
border, in which everything, from hotels to mountain ascents, is yet 
uncontaminated by the common run of tourists. In his series of papers 
on ‘* White Man’s Africa,” Poultney Bigelow treats of the early wars 
between the Boers and natives, and explains the development of the 
Dutch feeling towards England. ‘‘An Elder Brother to the Cliff- 
Dwellers,” by Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, is an account of the recent 
discovery of the remains of a hitherto unknown race of Indians who 
inhabited the canons of the San Juan, and is full of the atmosphere of 
Indian life and Western travel. 


This month’s instalment of Prof. Ripley’s series on ‘‘ The Racial 
Ceography of Europe,” in the Popular Science Monthly, points out 
that the usual teachings in geographies and histories regarding the unity 
of the European or white race are quite at variance with the facts, and 
that instead of a single European type, there are unmistakable evi- 
dences of at least three distinct races. 


“Octave Thanet,’’ (Alice French), has written five short stories on 
phases of the contest between employing corporations and the em- 
ployed, the first of which appears in the current issue of Scribner's 
Magazine. It is a very good study, located in a Western city, sympa- 
thetic but not sentimental, and tends to show that there is a touch of 
nature, after all, between man and man, even when one employs and 
pays, and the other labors and receives wages. There are very good 
illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, than whom there is no one better able 
to depict characteristic American forms, features, and situations. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PENNSGROVE, PA.—Penn’s Grove Young Friends’ Association met at 
Isaac Jackson’s on 23d of Fifth month. Anna R. Jackson opened the 
meeting by reading the 4th chapter of the epistle of John. 

W. Penn Hoopes represented the Historical Committee for the day, 
and read a paper prepared by him on the ‘‘ Life of Samuel M. Janney.”’ 
From the Literature Committee Mary G. Hoopes produced an article 
entitled ‘‘ Facts as We See Them.” Jacob Bushong gave a reading. 

David Ferris, a visitor, made appropriate remarks on the influence 
Whittier had on the world; then recited ‘ Eternal Goodness.’’ 
Anna R, Jackson read ‘* Judge Not.’’ 

The question for Friendly consideration was, ‘‘ Is Theatre-going a 
Harmful Diversion?’’ The judgment of those who entered in the 
talk was that it was one of the harmful diversions. Sarah Boothe re- 
marked if we would live consecrated lives in our homes that our chil- 
dren would not be likely to go astray from the path of rectitude. 

David Ferris read an essay on music. After singing ‘‘ Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul,’’ and silence, meeting adjourned to meet fourth Fourth- 
day in Sixth month. H. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of Young Friends’ Association 
was held Fifth month 14. The meeting opened with a few minutes’ 
silence. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

In the report from the Executive Committee the following plan was 
outlined, to form the principal part of each evening’s program: ‘‘ Each 
standing committee to name a member to report to the Association upon 
some subject in its line, report not to exceed ten minutes in length, and 
to be followed by discussion not exceeding ten minutes in length on 
each subject reported.’’ 

From the Literature Committee Edgar Conrow gave a short review 
of the book written by John J. Cornell on “ Principles of the Relig- 
ion of the Society of Friends.’’ 

The Discipline Committee had for its subject ‘‘ Plainness,’’ some 
very interesting extracts from Clarkson’s *‘ Portraiture of Quakerism ” 
being read by John M. Lippincott. 

Henry B. Coles touched on the following Current Topics: Failure 
of the Arbitration Treaty, Unveiling of the Washington Monument, 
and the Signing of the Charter for the Greater New York. 

A paper on ‘‘ True Prosperity,’ prepared by Samuel C. DeCou, 
was then read by Henry C. Herr. 

After roll-call the meeting adjourned. 

MARTHA ANDREWS LIPPINCOTT, Sec’y. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
Levi K. Brown, of Goshen, Lancaster county, Pa., a well-known 
Friend, met with an unfortunate, and as is now apprehended, fatal acci- 
dent, on the 11th instant, while attending Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


ing. In crossing the street, near 15th and Race streets, he was 
knocked down by a bicycle rider, and received a severe shock and 
injury. He was taken to the Hahnemann Hospital, near by, where he 
received treatment, and on the following Sixth-day, 14th, was taken to 
his home. A letter from a member of his family, on the 25th, said 
there has been no favorable change in his condition, and he grows 
weaker. He has not recognized any one, or been rational, since the 
accident. He is within a month of his 83d year. 
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Dr. Andrew D. White, the newly-appointed Ambassador of the 
United States to Germany, sails for Bremen in the steamship Spree, 
on this Seventh-day, 29th, with his family. (His wife is the daughter 
of Dr. Edward H. Magill.) One of the Swarthmore College under- 
graduates, Margaret Kyle, of Des Moines, Iowa, goes with Mrs. 
White as companion, and for opportunity of study in Berlin. 

Our friend Spencer Roberts, who has been spending the winter 
with his son, S. Raymond Roberts, at Glen Ridge, N. J., and who has 
not had his usual average of good health, is about to give up his resi- 
dence in this city, and make his home permanently with his son. 

A note from Alexander Ellis announces his safe arrival, on the 13th 
inst., at his home at Leicester, England. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


GRANDMOTHER’S BONNET. 


How dear to my heart are the days that are ended ! 
How precious the forms that have passed from our view ; 

And pleasure and pain in my heart have been blended 
When memory’s pencil so faithfully drew 

The picture of Grandmother ready for meeting 
Standing out on the step, by the wide-open door, 

With a smile for each neighbor, and mild, kindly greeting, 
A beautiful face in the bonnet she wore. 

That gray pasteboard bonnet, that sugar-scoop bonnet, 
That stiff, pleated bonnet my Grandmother wore. 


The sweet, placid features within their gray setting, 
The gentle blue eyes that have closed on us now, 
Her quiet repose,—not a duty forgetting, 
With the peace of Our Father encircling her brow, — 
So with fond recollection and heartfelt emotion 
I turn with a sigh from the days that are o’er, 
For my Grandmother's life of unquestioning devotion 
Casts a halo around the plain bonnet she wore. 
The gray pasteboard bonnet, the sugar-scoop bonnet, 
The stiff, pleated bonnet, my Grandmother wore. 


R. S. B. 


LINES 


On the last survivor of the ‘* Fox Oaks,’’ at Flushing, L. I., which 
died during the summer of 1861. 

THovu Patriarch of the forest! thy boughs are leafless now, 
For death has touched thy vitals, and laid thy beauty low, 
Though thou hast stood for centuries, in all thy might and power 
And men have worshipped under thee, in some far distant hour. 
What now has caused thy ruin? was it done by man’s device, 
When he laid the “ gases ’’ near thy roots, that sapped thy inner life ? 
Or was it done by Time’s own hand, to show frail man his doom, 


To teach him that the “ frosts of age” may ne’er keep him from the 
tomb ? 


The companion of thy early life—as well as later years, 

Hath bowed its head unto the dust, and we bade it adieu with tears ; 
For centuries ye stood erect—your branches spreading wide, 
And the winds of Heaven swept mournfully along your leafy isle, 

** But sow the last surviving Oak, in its majestic pride 

Hath gathered up its failing limbs, and withered at its side.” 
Who now shall sing your requiem ? and hold you up to view, 
As monarchs of the forest, that have stood so firm and true ? 
Your infancy commenced, ere the white man’s feet had trod 
Upon the virgin soil—where the Indian wigwam stood. 
’Tis true that ye have been our idols for generations past, 
And mementoes have been gathered, which will your time outlast, 
For thousands have beheld you, because of him who tarried there, 
Beneath vour spreading branches and raised his voice in humble 

prayer. 
How many generations have grown up beneath your shade 
Whose children’s children now have watched your leafy branches fade, 
’Tis therefore, that we feel regret that ye have passed 
away, 

But your memory we’!l cherish, while your stately trunks decay. 

Bayside, 1861. Eviza H. Bett. 


‘‘OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS.”’ 

{In a recent poem, Rudyard Kipling, the English author, referred 
to Canada as “* Our Lady of the Snows,’’ whereupon a Canadian poet 
writes the following. ] 

A POET sung of a nation 
In words that were kindly meant, 
And his song on ethereal pulses 
Throughout the empire went. 
It breathed the Imperial spirit, 
At which the bosom glows, 
But he slurred the land that he fain had praised, 
As “ Our Lady of the Snows.”’ 





} 
| 


| public kindergartens, fell from a ladder. 


She has lands unknown to summer, 
But she keeps them for a park, 
For such as find little Europe 
To small for ambition’s mark. 
She keeps them to pleasure Nansen, 
For a Franklin to repose, 
But they lie remote from the marts and home 
Of ** Our Lady of the Snows.” 


True, she has somewhere, sometime 
Winters when keen winds bite, 
And in the frosty heavens 
Gleams the auroral light; 
When in the drifted forest 
She counts the ringing blows 
Of the axe that reaps a harvest, 
For ‘* Our Lady of the Snows.”’ 


But while the sturdy Briton 
Still shivers in east winds, 

The winter flees, and the rivers 
No more the ice king binds, 

And blossom calls upon blossom 
And each its fair form shows, 

In the land that is called by Kipling 
** Our Lady of the Snows.’’ 


She has woods of pine and maple 
Where England might be lost ; 

She has ports that are ever open 
To ships that are tempest-tossed ; 

She has fields of wheat unbounded, 
Where the whole horizon glows 

And the hot sun laughs to hear her styled 
‘*Our Lady of the Snows.” 


She has vineyards hanging heavy 
With clustering purple and white, 
And the velvet peach in its swaying nest 
Fills the gardens with delight. 
She can pluck, if she will, at Yuletide 
In the balmy air, the rose, 
And her people smile when they hear her called 
“Our Lady of the Snows.’’ 


The wire that brought that message 
On lightning under the sea 
Had been too short to bear it 
To her furthest boundary. 
Not by a heedless phrasing 
Of catchword, verse, or prose, 
Can the truth be told of the vast domain 
Of ** Our Lady of the Snows.” 
—Arthur Weir, in Montreal Star. 


DOWN THE LANE. 


Down the lane, oh! down the lane, in the days of long ago, 
How the lilacs, white and purple, and the hawthorn used to blow ; 
And the dandelions hiding in the matted, velvet grass 

Seemed like little pools of sunshine, fit to splash in as you pass. 


Oh! the summer morns and evenings, when the lazy, lowing cows 


Let you dream your boyish day dreams, while they idly stopped to 
browse. 


What a low, mysterious music in the elm trees overhead, 
Till the oriole translated, and you knew just what they said. 
—James Buckham. 
A LITTLE girl of tender years, who had been attending one of the 
Her mother caught her up 


| from the ground in terror, exclaiming, ‘“‘ O, darling, how did you fall ?”’ 





‘* Vertically,” replied the child, without a second’s hesitation. — 
Christian Register. 


In 1896 the emigrants from Italy numbered 306,093, the greatest 
number on record from that country, in one year. More than 68,000 


came to this country, 75,000 went to Argentina, and the most of the 
remainder to Brazil and Uruguay. 


THE wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the 
best part of the population are the cultivators of the soil. Independent 


farmers are everywhere the basis of society and the true friends of 
liberty. —Andrew Jackson. 


A THERMOMETER intended to be fastened upon the oven door is 
one of the most useful of articles to the cook. With this the heat of 
the oven can be determined without opening the door, and the baking 
of cakes, puddings, etc., can be accomplished more successfully. 











PRESENT. DAY JOURNALISM. 
The Dial, Chicago. 


THERE is something touching in the ‘‘ Letter to Editors 
and Journalists’’ recently put forth by the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. It is an appeal for the purifi- 
cation of the newspaper press, and the faith must indeed 
be abundant that imagines a few soft words sufficient to 
arouse in the breast of that hardened offender against de- 
cency the remorseful twinges of conscience. If the 
average American journalist ever had such a thing as a 
conscience, it was killed long ago, and its place taken by 
a simulacrum of hypocritical accent and leering mien. 
This effective modern substitute for a conscience in jour- 
nalism has discovered the secret of preaching virtue in 
such a manner that it nowise interferes with the practice 
of vice. It will, for example, devote one editorial column 
to deploring the brutal tendencies of the age, and fill 
twenty columns of the same issue with a highly-colored 
account, from all possible points of view, of the latest 
event in the annals of the prize-ring. It will take high 
moral ground upon the evils of partisanship, and at the 
same time gloss over the corruption of the party in whose 
interests its own are wrapped up. It will profess to re- 
gret—oh, so deeply—that the dear public has developed 
so insatiate an appetite for scandalous sensations and 
vulgar personalities, and will at the same time furnish a 
large staff of young men with muck-rakes of the most 
approved pattern, and direct them to gather in as many 
sensations and personalities as they can discover or in- 
vent, in order that the aforesaid dear public may not be 
deprived of its customary diet, and the sales of its favorite 
family newspaper show no symptoms of a decline. 

Revolutions in taste and in the standards of public 
decency are no more to be made with rose-water than are 
revolutions in sterner fields thus to be accomplished. 
Nothing short of the energetic measures of a Hercules 
will suffice to cleanse the Augean stables of the ‘‘ new 
journalism,’’ and we can fancy something of the derision 
with which the rose-water phrases of the Baltimore Friends 
will be received by the men who have been chiefly in- 
strumental in making the American newspaper so great a 
national calamity. ‘‘ We appeal to you, as Editors,’’ so 
runs the ‘‘ Letter’’ from the good women of the Balti- 
more Meeting, ‘‘ for a reticence in the detail of crime and 
scandal,—that the purely sensational shall be excluded, 
that pictures and advertisements, both personal and 
medical, which so insidiously lead the innocent and un- 
suspecting from the paths of virtue, shall find no place in 
your columns. We especially ask your influence in rais- 
ing the moral tone of the edition issued as the ‘ Sunday 
paper,’ till it becomes a power for good among the 
people.’’ This appeal is reiterated, with some variation 
of phrase in a ‘‘Report’’ which accompanies the 
‘* Letter,’’ and the pleasant hope is expressed that in our 
journalism henceforth ‘‘ fairer, lovelier paths be traced, 
leading to virtue and to hope.’’ 

We fear that all the ears that such an appeal as this 
seeks to reach will be found deaf to its gentle pleadings. 
The foul sheets at which it aims will continue to do lip- 
service to whatsoever things are good and pure, while 
disregarding in practice every consideration of decency. 
The effective arguments for purified journalism will be of 
a very different sort, and indications are not wanting that 
such arguments are about to be employed. The ringing 
words of the late Governor of Illinois, setting forth the 
imperative demand for legislation that will really protect 
men from wanton assalts upon their character by practi- 
cally irresponsible editors, found an echo in many minds, 
and the bill recently introduced into the law-making 
bodies of Illinois and New York, making it an offense to 
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publish portraits without the consent of the persons por- 
trayed, have taken astep in the right direction. Even 
the recent New York bill proposing a press-censorship, 
while unwise in principle, has made a good many people 
seriously ask themselves whether an excessive measure of 
restriction might not be preferable to the excess of license 
which now characterizes the conduct of our newspapers. 
‘¢ Freedom of the press’’ has always been, and ought 
always to remain, a watchword of much meaning to any 
liberty-loving people, but its force may be greatly weak- 
ened by such abuses of that freedom as are daily illus- 
trated by the newspapers of our chief cities. Still more 
significant than the attempts at legislation to which ref- 
erence has been made, is the recent action of a number of 
public libraries and clubs in Eastern cities, excluding 
from their reading-rooms the two most conspicuously 
objectionable newspapers that are published anywhere in 
the country. Sometimes a movement like this, once 
started, grows far more rapidly than might be antici- 
pated, just as crystallization takes place in an over-satur- 
ated solution when some rallying-poirt is offered for the 
aggregation of the ready molecules. That some such 
crystallization of sentiment on the subject of American 
journalism, its duties and its responsibilities, may soon 
take place, is the deep desire of every thinking person 
who has the interests of this country at heart. 

Just as every people has, on the whole, the govern- 
ment that it deserves, so it must be admitted that every 
city is responsible for the newspapers that it supports, 
and deserves nothing better until it is prepared actively to 
repudiate the sheets by which it is represented. It will 
not do merely to claim that it is misrepresented by them, 
deploring their dishonesty, their vulgarity of tone, and 
their pernicious sensationalism, while at the same time 
giving them the encouragement of subscriptions and 
advertising contracts. Nor are any protests likely to 
avail so long as the man who has acquired wealth in the 
pursuit of disreputable journalism is permitted to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen, to figure as a leading citizen at 
public gatherings, to enjoy the freedom of theclub, and 
the communion of the church. When the public recog- 
nize the fact that such a man is a moral outcast, that his 
newspaper pollutes the home, that to purchase it it upon 
the street corner isa direct encouragement of its vicious 
practices, and that to use its columns for advertising pur- 
poses is to pay too great a price for commercial gain, 
when these things come to be recognized—not as coun- 
sels of perfection but as working maxims for the conduct 
of daily life—we may hope for a return to the more dig- 
nified and decent journalistic methods of the past gener- 
ation, and for the assimilation of our press to the ethical 
standards that are upheld as a matter of course in most 
other parts of the civilized world. 

If the time ever comes when those standards shall 
obtain in American journalism, our newspaper press will 
have found its real mission, and may become what it cer- 
tainly is not now, a potent agency of enlightenment and 
a pillar for the support of republican institutions. Intel- 
ligent citizens everywhere would be only too glad to look 
to the newspaper for both light and leading ; at present, 
instead of shedding light, it darkens counsel by words 
without knowledge, and instead of leading opinion, it is 
prone to follow the uncertain guidance of every blind 
popular prejudice and every brutal fanaticism that sways 
the masses of its readers. Its once considerable influence 
has so waned that its boasts of power excite only the 
derision of the well-informed ; its pretended statements 
of fact are so untrustworthy that few people place any 
confidence in them; its opinions are not taken seriously 
because nobody supposes that they are reached by a pro- 
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cess of serious reasoning. If a newspaper of the typical 
sort perchance champion a good cause, few will be found 
to believe in the sincerity of its attitude, for its cham- 
pionship of bad causes has long since made it an object 
of suspicion, if not of contempt. 

The darkest hour is that which just precedes the dawn, 
and perhaps the dawn of a purified journalism is nearer at 
hand than we suppose. The legal maxim that wherever 
there is a grievance there is a remedy may prove valid in 
the wider ethical field wherein this foe must be grappled 
with. Whether the remedy come from within or without, 
whether it be an organic process of regeneration or a 
surgical operation does not matter so much; what does 
matter is the undeniable fact that most of the newspapers 
published in our large cities are so devoid of principle 
that they constitute a perpetual menace to every genuine 
interest of our civilization. Weneed not single out those 
journals that stand as honorable exceptions to this general 
statement, nor those other journals that are kept from the 
state of grace by weakness rather than by will; their 
editors and their friends will know that these remarks 
are not meant for them. But no words of condemnation 
can be too strong for the newspapers that subordinate all 
other aims to the aim of enlarging their circulation and 
their advertising patronage, that care nothing for the 
truth and only enough for decency to keep out of the 
clutches of the criminal law. There is no more import- 
ant work to be done for our civilization to-day than that 
of shaming such newspapers either out of existence or 


into amended lives, and the responsibility for that work 
is shared by all alike. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
CLIMATIC reasons make it more easy for the English people 
than it is for us in the United States, to spend most of 
the year in the country, and much of each day out of 
doors, but there is evidently less inclination to live in 
town than is commonly the case here. In fact, for people 
of means, the ‘*‘ season’’ in town is but an episode. An 
article in Scribner's Magazine, by C. D. Gibson, says: 

The ‘* season ’’ begins about the time Parliament opens, 
and Parliament’s opening and closing depend more or 
less on fox-hunting and grouse shooting. As the 
‘*season’’ approaches, town houses are opened and | 

’ servants are broken in; secretaries busy them- | 
selves with lists and stationery, and the winter campaign | 


‘* green’ 


| have sent Miss Taylor for distribution through us. 
now have near a hundred orphans on our hands, and 


gingham woven to the amount of 200,000 yards. 





begins immediately upon the family’s return to town. 
As a London house is seldom needed for more than the 
formal entertainments of a season, it is in most cases 
hired ; consequently, it is seldom attractive. Acquaint- 
ances are entertained in the city, and friends are taken 
into the country to spend the week’s end on the family 
estate, surrounded by the household gods and the most 
attractive side of all England. There the future members 
of the House of Lords, and the belles of some future 
drawing-room, ride donkeys, and the older people ride 
wheels and sit under English oaks and make little water- 


color sketches, and it is easily seen why only social duties 
take them to London. 


Gop is alike near in all creatures. I have a power in 
my soul which enables me to perceive God. He knows 


God aright who sees him in all things. —Zckhart, rgth 
Century. 








BeETHINK thee of something that thou oughtest to do, 
and go and do it, if it be but the sweeping of a room or 
the preparation of a meal ora visit toa friend. Heed 
not thy feelings: do thy work.—George Macdonald. 





THE WORK IN ARMENIA. 


Several letters from the workers in Armenia are printed in the sup- 
plement to the London Friend, Fifth month 14. We make a few ex- 
tracts below, mainly such as give interesting details of the work. 


Dr. J. P. CocHran, who is at Oroomiah, in Persia, near 
the Armenian frontier, writes (Third month 6) : 

‘‘The need continues very urgent. I am afraid all the 
Nestorians of the district immediately to our west—the 
district under the Sheikh’s authority—will have to make 
their escape here as soon as the snow crusts sufficiently to 
make it possible, for he has become very much enraged at 
them, since many of them fled along with the Metropoli- 
tan at the time that he (the Sheikh) had those fifteen 
prominent men killed. All last summer they were away 
from their homes in exile, so that they have not sown 
grain nor tobacco, on the proceeds of which they live. 
They ate up all their sheep when they were away, so that 
if they do come over they will be entirely penniless. 
They are among the most manly of the Nestorians.’’ 

Josephine Taylor, who went out from London, under 
the encouragement of the Friends, writes from Marsovan, 
on the 7th of Fourth month : 

‘«] have to thank you, and the Friends generally, for 
the two splendid boxes of clothing which arrived here on 
Second-day. The goods will be extremely useful, espe- 
cially the unmade stuffs, and the wools and knitting-nee- 
dles of all shapes and sizes, which will be very delightful 
for the orphans, who need some kind of kindergarten 
work. I had a letter from Lady H. Somerset’s secretary, 
telling of eight large packages from them ; of these, two 
are from the Friends. I have no special instructions re- 
garding them, so they will probably be used for orphan- 
ages and hospital.’’ 

A Missionary at the same place, Marsovan, writing 
on the same date, adds: 

‘¢In behalf of the members of our station, in behalf 
of the widows, the orphans, the helpless, in behalf of the 
sick and miserable, I want to thank you for supplies you 


We 


expect more. Relief work is less extensive than last year, 
help being confined to the most needy cases, especially 
the sick. Still, much has to be done in many ways. 
We are exercising great care to avoid fostering the spirit 
of dependence. We have had looms set up and native 
This 
has helped hundreds of poor families, and the cloth has 
been sold for enough to cover the cost of production. 
But some direct help must be given.’’ 

W. N. C. writes from Erzeroum, and also reports on 
the relief work there up to Third month 31: 

‘‘The district that suffered most in this province was 
the Baiburst district. The Armenian population of the 
city is not large ; there are however 232 orphans between 
the ages of one and twelve, all in destitution. In the 
surrounding villages there are over 1,000, making about 
1,400 orphans in the Baiburt district alone. In the 
village of Ksantal, of less than roo houses, there are over 
300 orphans. We estimate that there are from 2,000 to 
3,000 orphans in the Erzeroum province, the great major- 
ity of whom are in very destitute circumstances. During 
this winter our general relief work has been mainly 
directed to the relief of the distress of these orphans and 
their widowed mothers. We have moved slowly in the 


matter of collecting orphans into the house of refuge. 
The cold weather and mountainous condition of the 
country have been great obstacles. But we need a larger 
sum than we have already received in order to push the 
The estimate of $1 a 
At least double that, and more 


work as it ought to be pushed. 
month is far too low. 
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probably treble that, will be necessary to cover all the 
expenses of a child for a month. If we count $2.50 a 
month as an average expenditure, we will need $1,500 for 
the year—the expense of these sixty orphans. We ought 
to take in at least 200 orphans of these 3,000. Besides this, 
the work should be a permanent work for a least five years. 
Some of the children may find places in acouple of years. 
The mothers of some may be able to improve their con- 
dition so as to provide homes again for their children. 
But these are remote possibilities; the children having 
been once received, they become our wards for at least 
five years. 

‘¢ Daily rations of 100 drams (34 lb.) of bread have 
been issued to 1,100 persons in Erzeroum, 400 in Erzin- 
gan, and 300 in Baiburt. A very large part of the bene- 
ficiaries have been destitute widows and orphans. Inthe 
Erzingan district the weaving of cotton cloth has been of 
great benefit to the people; to such an extent has it 
benefited them that it is hoped that relief work there may 
be closed up in the near future. There is no such indus- 
try in the cities or villages of Erzeroum and Baiburt at 
which women might work. A small factory of six looms 
was opened in Erzeroum to teach women how to weave. 
We hope that by Easter between thirty and forty looms 
will have been set up in the houses of widows, thus afford - 
ing them the means of earning their daily bread. The 
industry will undoubtedly extend itself. 

‘¢ We have not yet succeeded in establishing the same 
work in Baiburt, but hope to in the near future. One of 
the widows of Erzeroum expresses her gratitude to the 
Relief Commission by letter as follows: ‘ Your favor has 
been not merely the distribution of piastres and pounds 
which have stopped the wail of those who wept and 
strengthened the hungry, you have aimed to put into the 
hands of the destitute the means by which they may gain 
their daily bread and other necessaries. This is in- 
deed a great and beneficent object. Tens of des- 
titute families, of which I am one, are rescued from beg- 
gary and other evils; and we feel that in the struggle for 
life and daily bread our future is fairly secure. Will you 
accept our humblest and most hearty thanks for these 
blessings.’ 

‘¢ This weaving enterprise has been established and car- 
ried on by means of the donation of £100 from Berne 
(Switzerland). 

‘« Twenty-six bales of clothing forwarded by Lady 
Henry Somerset’s organization were of great benefit to 
hundreds of wretched people ; twelve bales were distrib- 
uted in Erzeroum, six in Baiburt, and four in Erzingan. 
Some were sent to other districts. The clothes were of 
good quality and of considerable quantity ; but the need 
seems to be almost as great as ever. One woman called 
attention to her clothing, saying, ‘ You gave this last 
year, it is all I have, and it is in rags. Can you not give 
me something now?’ It was supposed she was not quite 
so destitute as some others. These clothes were distrib- 
uted for the most part to widows and orphans, who called 
dowr showers of blessings on the benevolent donors. In 
sorting the clothing, two small red shirts were found 
sewed together and labelled as follows: ‘ From a boy in 
England to two boys in Armenia, hoping they may enjoy 
them and many more like them.” Two Armenian boys 
bless the little English boy, and pray for long life and 


new American Ambassador, John Hay, and his wife entertain. Like 
the Presidential family, they have their opinions as to the use of wine. 
It was a matter of some comment the past winter that at a gathering 
given by them for the young folks of their debutante daughter, no wine 
was offered, although a large number of the guests were foreigners, 
who are not particularly devoted to water as a beverage. 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE GULF STREAM. 
Dr. H. 8. Williams, in Harper’s Magazine. 


THE recognized ocean currents carry an enormous quan- 
tity of heat from the tropics toward the poles. Dr. Croll, 
who has perhaps given more attention to the physics of 
the subject than almost any other person, computes that 
the Gulf Stream conveys to the North Atlantic one-fourth 
as much heat as that body receives directly from the sun, 
and he argues that were it not for the transportation of 
heat by this and similar Pacific currents, only a narrow 
tropical region of the globe would be warm enough for 
habitation. 

Dr. Croll argues that a slight change in the relative 
values of northern and southern trade-winds (such as he 
believes has taken place at various periods in the past) 
would suffice to so alter the equatorial current which now 
feeds the Gulf Stream that its main bulk would be de- 
flected southward instead of northward, by the angle of 
Cape St. Roque. Thus the Gulf Stream would be nipped 
in the bud, and, according to Dr. Croll’s estimates, the 
results would be disastrous for the northern hemisphere. 
The anti-trades, which now are warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, would then blow as cold winds across the shores 
of western Europe, and in all probability a glacial epoch 
would supervene throughout the northern hemisphere. 

The same consequences, so far as Europe is concerned 
at least, would apparently ensue were the Isthmus of 
Panama to settle into the sea, allowing the Caribbean 
current to pass into the Pacific. But the geologist tells 
us that this isthmus rose at a comparatively recent geo- 
logical period, though it is hinted that there had been 
some time previously a temporary land connection be- 
tween the two continents. Are we to infer, then, that 
the two Americas in their unions and disunions have 
juggled with the climate of the other hemisphere? Ap- 
parently so, if the estimates made of the influence of the 
Gulf Stream be tenable. It is a far cry from Panama to 
Russia. Yet it seems within the possibilities that the 
meteorologist may learn from the geologist of Central 
America something that will enable him to explain to the 
paleontologist of Europe how it chanced that at one time 
the mammoth and rhinoceros roamed across northern 
Siberia, while at another time the reindeer and musk-ox 
browsed along the shores of the Mediterranean. 


THE PRomMOTION EXAMINATION.—The promotion ex- 
amination, says W. G. Shearer in the Atlantic Monthly, is 
a test of memory rather than of power. It may show 
some things that the pupil does not know, but it cannot 
show what the pupil does know ; it destroys and prevents 
broad and intelligent teaching, makes of the teacher a 
grind, and turns out pupils by machinery. It forces 
pupils to go over far more work than they can grasp or 
understand, and it causes many to leave school. It 
brings senseless worry to the nervous, who often fail to 
pass, while the less worthy succeed. It is, moreover, a 
great temptation to deceit. It demands one-third more 
time than is necessary to impart the same knowledge and 
to give better training. It puts a premium not upon the 
work done day by day during the year, but upon the 
amount of ‘‘ stuffing ’’’ that can be done at the end of the 
term. These are a few of the many reasons why it has 
been condemned as a moral injustice to pupils and teach- 
ers, and as one of the greatest of educational blunders. 


THE farmers of Kansas have set out in the past few years 147.340 
acres of forest. Among them are 11,500 acres of black walnut, 12,486 
acres of maple, 2,637 acres of honey locust, and 55,553 acres of cot- 
ton-wood, which grows quickest and makes fuel for farmers sooner 
than any of the others, hence his preference for it. 
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TURKEY A ‘“ MISFIT.” 

Benjamin I. Wheeler, in Atlantic Monthly. 
As a State, Turkey is a heterogeneous assemblage of 
peoples under the absolute sway of the Sultan. It is a 
government lacking altogether a sense for the right of a 
community to choose concerning its own government. It 
thoroughly represents the Oriental idea whereby goyern- 
ment is transcendent, a power above and outside the peo- 
ple, and not immanent, a power within the people. And 
herein lies the application of the Occidental-Oriental an- 
tithesis to political institutions. The occidental concep- 
tion of life as active and creative, inhering in active and 
self-moving, automonous personalities, begets the politi- 
cal idea of what we call self-government. The idea 
which represents personality as self-directed in the fulfill- 
ment of its own purposes becomes, when applied to poli- 
tics, the idea that communities shall be self-governed in 
things belonging to themselves. This is the political up- 
shot of Occidentalism. The opposite thereto is the up- 
shot of Orientalism. A potentate seated on a very high 
throne under a very broad canopy and loaded with very 
costly jewels, with prostrate subjects bowing in obeisance 
before him,—that is the tableaux of Oriental govern- 
ment. 

Turkey is thoroughly Oriental, representatively Orien- 
tal in its political spirit. Its location upon Occidental 
soil is a geographical misfit, a historical anachronism. It 
is a stranded wreck, left high and dry beyond the sea- 
walls by a receding tidal wave, but no one undertakes to 
clear it away, because the land on which it rests is in liti- 
gation. 


A New Forestry Law.—The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture has passed an act to remit taxation on woodland. 
The essential part of it is as follows : 

‘« That in consideration of the public benefit to be 
derived from the retention of forest or timber trees, the 
owner or owners of land in this Commonwealth having 
on it forest or timber trees of not less than fifty trees to 
the acre, and each of said trees to measure eight inches 
in diameter at a height of six feet above the surface of 
the ground, with no portion of the said land absolutely 
cleared of the said trees, shall on making due proof 
thereof be entitled to receive annually from the Commis. 
sioners of their respective counties, during the period 
that the said trees are maintained in sound condition 
upon the said land, a sum equal to eighty per centum of 
all taxes annually assessed and paid upon the said land or 
so much of the said eighty per centum as shall not exceed 
the sum of forty-five cents per acre, provided, however, 
that no property owner shall be entitled to receive said 
sum on more than fifty acres. 


An Eskimo NEwspaperR.—The most northern paper 
of the world appears in Greenland, and is published for 
the Eskimos. It is entitled Zasestof, and is issued by a 
missionary of the Moravian Brethren named Mller, who 
is editor, compositor, printer, and mailman, all in one. 
He receives financial aid in this project from the Danish 
literary society in Copenhagen, and has established in 
Goldthaab, the capital of Greenland, a small printing 
establishment, and twice a month, in his snow-shoes, 
carries his papers through portions of the peninsula. In 
the beginning the paper contained nothing but rough- 
looking sketches that excited the curiosity of the Eski- 
mos, who were unable to read. Later on Mdller began 
to print the letters of the alphabet, then syllables, then 


whole words, and finally sentences detailing in brief | 


form the news of the day. In the most literal sense of 
the word Mdller taught his people to read through his 
paper. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


IN the United States Senate, on the 2oth inst., the resolution of Sena- 


| tor Morgan, of Alabama, which had been so long under consideration, 
| recognizing the Cuban revolutionists as a ‘* belligerent” power (and 


not as rebels, or insurgents), was passed hy a vote of 41 to 14,a 
motion to refer it to the Foreign Affairs Committee having failed, 19 
to 34. The resolution went to the House, which not having its com- 
mittees appointed, is unlikely to act on it at all, for the present. It is 
announced from Washington that President McKinley is endeavoring 
to secure action on the part of the Spanish Government to terminate 
the war, and ultimately acknowledge the independence of the island. 
The Republican leaders in the House of Representatives will prevent 
action on the Morgan resolution until the President’s plans are 
developed. 


CIRCUIT JUDGE ADAMS, in Chicago, on the 22d inst., upheld the 
constitutionality of the act of 1877 which makes the city liable for loss 
caused by riot, and awarded the Manhattan Cement Company damages 
for'two cars of cement which were destroyed on the Pan Handle 
tracks during the strike of 1894. Other suits amounting to $1,500,- 
000 rest on this decision. 

DESPATCHES from London (22d inst.) say the city is already 
plunged in the Queen's Jubilee preparations, and for the next six weeks 
promises to be the most uncomfortable city in Europe. Along the 
route of the procession the fronts of the buildings are disfigured by 
scaffoldings, preparatory to building seats. The price of provisions has 
advanced, and some things have doubled in cost. ‘‘ For the jubilee 
week several of the large hotels refuse to make any definite arrange- 
ments for rooms, even to old patrons, until a week before the jubilee. 
Every person who has been able to do so has let his or her house for 
the celebration, and is preparing to flee to the country.” 


THE two judges of the Common Pleas court, Sulzberger and 
McMichael, who heard the applications for license to sell liquor in 
Philadelphia, have handed down the list granted, to begin on the Ist 
proximo. The total number granted is 2,133, (1,643 retail, 490 
wholesale), against 2,172 last year, the retail licenses being decreased 
19, and the wholesale 20. This is the lowest number since 1893, and 
considering the growth of the city the lowest relatively under the 
Brooks law. The judges refused to grant any new licenses, and re- 
fused to reissue five old ones against which there were remonstrances. 
Fourteen old licenses were allowed to lapse, the business, it was said, 
being no longer profitable. 


In the Southern Presbyterian General Assembly, at Charlotte, 
N.C., on the 22d instant, the Committee on Bills and Overtures 
recommended that the use of pulpits be forbidden to women for public 
addresses to mixed audiences, and that it be pronounced improper to 
give notices of such meetings. Dr. Pitzer took the position that, while 
the Bible absolutely forbids female ordination, it did not forbid all 
kinds of public testimony by women. Dr. Walden and Dr. Smoot 
strongly advocated the adoption of the report. ‘ The order of the 
day put an end to the debate.” 


A New ORLEANS despatch (19th inst.) says ‘‘it is thought there 
will be no further damage done by the overflow. The losses in 
Louisiana are estimated at $1,750,000; in Mississippi at $8,500,000, 
and in Arkansas at $4,250,000, or a total of $13,500,000 ; not as serious 
a loss as in many previous years of overflow, when the river was not 
nearly as high as it is now.”’ 


GOVERNOR BLACK of New York has refused to sign the ‘* Gradu- 
ated Inheritance Tax Bill,” passed at the recent session of the Legisla- 
He takes the ground that the proposed law would bear un- 
equally upon taxpayers. The measure was particularly urged by the 
State Controller, Jas. A. Roberts, and proposed a tax on inherited 
personal estates. The Controller says that only a small part of person- 
ality pays the taxes levied by law, and gives an array of figures to prove 
this. 
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A STATUE of Stephen Girard, by whose bequest Girard College, 
Philadelphia (for orphan children), was established, was “ unveiled ” 
in this city on the 2oth instant. It stands in front of the City Hall, 
and represents him in his citizen's dress, as ‘‘ merchant and mariner.”’ 
The cost of it was raised by graduates of the College. In Westmin- 
ster Abbey (London), on the 21st inst., a memorial bust to Sir Walter 
Scott was unveiled. John Hay, the American Ambassador, made an 
able address. The remains of Scott are not interred in the Abbey, 
but at Dryburgh Abbey, in Scotland. 


AN armistice between the Turkish and Greek troops in Thessaly 
and also in Epirus to extend over a period of seventeen days, was for- 
mally concluded on the 2oth instant, The armistice includes the land 
and sea forces of both combatants. The Ambassadors of the Powers 
met the same afternoon at Constantinople, to consider the terms of 
peace. Negotiations have since been in progress. 


THE University of Cambridge, England, voted on the 21st inst., on 
the question of conferring the University’s degrees on women. It 
resulted 1713 nays to 662 yeas. The affirmative vote would have been 
larger, but the undergraduate students made violent opposition, threat- 
ening to migrate to Oxford, to refuse their degrees next month, etc: 
‘« In consequence,” a dispatch preceding the vote said, “ there have 
been many defections from the ranks of those who supported the 
proposal.” 


THE Sultan appears to desire to treat for peace directly with the 
Greek Government, and has notified the latter that Edhem Pasha, 
who commands the Turkish army in Greece, is authorized to represent 
Turkey. The Greek government, as a reply to this notice, has the 
ministers of the six Powers, at Athens, that, as Greece has already 
confided her interests to the Powers, there is no reason why she should 
negotiate directly with Turkey. The correspondent of the London 
Times, at Athens, telegraphs that ‘‘the intentions of the Sultan are 
greatly distrusted here, and it is believed he is avoiding negotiations 
for peace through the Powers because he wants Edhem Pasha to 
march to Athens.”’ 


THE birthday of Queen Victoria (she was 78 years old), was 
observed ia England, as usual, on the 24th instant. In London there 
were artillery salutes, ringing of church bells, and reviews at naval 
and military stations. The London celebration proper, however, was 
to take place on the 26th. President McKinley sent the Queen a con- 
gratulatory telegram. In Canada the observance of the birthday was 
quite general. 

THE Reichsrath (Parliament of the Empire), at Vienna, has been 
the scene of extraordinary contention, excitement, and disorder, at 
different times, during the past few weeks, on account of the bitter 
feeling between the different nationalities (Germans, Czechs, etc.), 
and on the 24th a riot occurred. The President became so much 
excited in anticipation of trouble that he fainted before the session 
opened, and the Vice-President had to take the chair. For some 
hours ‘‘ obstructive tactics ” were employed by the ‘‘ Opposition,”’ and 
at last ‘‘ they overturned the desks, smashed inkstands, flung books in 
the faces of speakers, indulged in coarse invectives, and finally came to 
blows. The German party, inflamed at the edict making the Czech 
language the official language of Bohemia, crowded around the Minis- 
terial table, where Count Badeni, the Premier, sat, pale as ashes, and 
shouted : ‘Down with the Polish Badeni!’ Finally the sitting was 
suspended, amid great disorder.’’ 


THE consideration of the new Tariff bill, as reported by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, was begun in the Senate on the 25th instant. 
Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, explained the measure at length, 
and said it was the belief of the Committee that the bill, as it came 
from the House, would not yield sufficient revenue. Other Senators 
followed in the discussion. It is thought the measure may pass before 
Seventh month 1. The Republican Senators held an extended caucus 
on the afternoon of the 24th, in order to reconcile differences of view 
concerning some of the rates of duty. 
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SENATOR Joseph H. Earle, of South Carolina, who only took his 
seat in the United States Senate on the 4th of March, died at his home 
in Greer ville, in that State, on the 20th. The Governor has decided 
to appoint John L. McLaurin, now a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the vacancy. His biographical sketch in the ‘‘ Con- 
gressional Directory” states that he received part of his education at 
Swarthmore College. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A RECENTLY sold copy of a first edition of Keats’s poems, 1817, 
brought $250. It had the autograph, ‘‘ To W. Wordsworth, with the 
author’s sincere reverence.’’ But Wordsworth had not even cut the 
leaves. Of course he may have bought a copy for himself before, but 
it is not likely. He was not fond of books, and his little library con- 
sisted largely of autograph copies. 


—Just before the vote on the resubmission of the equal suffrage 
amendment was taken in the California Legislature, a copy of a maga- 
zine called the Anti-Suffragist was sent to every member, and was 
scattered broadcast through the State. The most prominent advertise- 
ment in it was that of a large liquor firm. The nominal editor was 
Mrs. Belle S. Spanier. No one had ever heard of her, but on investi- 
gation she was found to be the wife of a bartender on Third street. — 
Woman's Journal. 


—The President has decided to go to the Nashville Exposition next 
month. He has fixed upon the 12th as the date, and will be accom- 
panied by some members of his Cabinet. He will go by way of 
Asheville, N. C., and Knoxville, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—Rev. Dr. C. M. Weldon, of Brockton, Mass., has accepted the 
presidency of Clark University, of Atlanta, one of the principal colored 
universities in the South. 


—lIt appears that Pennsylvania is one of only two States of the 
Union, Louisiana being the other, in which chattel mortgages are not 
legal. A law to allow them is now pending in the Legislature, and it 
is claimed that it is necessary to protect persons who sell personal 
property on credit. Such mortgages would have to be recorded like 
those on real estate, to prevent fraud. 


—In Colorado a law has been passed imposing a fine of $10 for the 
offense of wearing a high hat in a theatre. Whereupon Zhe Voice 


exclaims, ‘‘ It is strange how legislators will strain at a hat and swallow 
a gin-mill!” 


—Frances E. Willard thinks that Americans (in cities) grow more 
and more like the Parisians, —‘‘ lively, volatile, adaptive, not a bit like 


the New Englanders of auld lang syne.”’ She cites a fashionable 
expert lady of New York, who estimates that $25,000 a year is ‘‘ the 
very least sum on which a woman in the best circles can now dress 
herself so as to be presentable among her friends.’’ Julia Ward Howe 
years ago spoke of the extravagance of women as one of the chief 
perils of our civilization.—Christian Register. 

—The abolition of slavery in Zanzibar comes very hard to Lord 
Salisbury, who says in a ‘‘ blue book ’’ communication that the aboli- 
tion conceded, while not complete, is not approved by his best judg- 
ment, although he yields in the face of distinct parliamentary pledges. 
His lordship reasons like an old southern cotton planter, holding that 
the step will impair the material and economic position of the British 
protectorate, In short, he seems to think that slavery is a good thing 
in oriental countries like Zanzibar,— Springfield Republican. 


—An anti-suffrage correspondent of the Chicago Post says that in 
consequence of the unwillingness of Kansas women to vote for mem- 
bers of their own sex, ‘‘ not a woman was elected to office’’ at the 
recent municipal elections. Hutchinson elected Mrs. Constant as city 
treasurer, Holton elected Mrs. Walker as city clerk, Cimarron reélected 
Mrs. Curtis as mayor, Jamestown elected a city government consisting 
wholly of women, and cities too numerous to mention elected women 
on the school boards. There seems just now to be an epidemic of 
inaccuracy among the opponents of equal suffrage.— Woman's Journa/. 


—The governor of Florida has issued a call for a National Fisheries 
Congress to assemble at Tampa, Fla., on the 19th of January, 1898. 
The National Fishery Commission will take a prominent part inthe 
proceedings, and the governors of the different States are requested to 
send delegates. Governor Bloxham states that it is necessary to devise 
means to save from total extinction many varieties of valuable food-fish, 


—President Frank Thomson, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, who has just returned from an inspection tour of the lines in the 
West, said he believed “the country will in a short while begin to feel 
the effects of a general trade revival.” 


—Judge Willson, of Philadelphia, in deciding a damage suit, on the 
24th inst., said he did not think that a rule of the road ‘* would require 
that in an open, unobstructed highway a vehicle like a cart, for in- 
stance, should be driven to one side, in order that the rider of a bicycle 
might be relieved of the necessity of deviating from a straight line.”’ 
The bicycle is much lighter and more under the control of the rider, he 
added, than vehicles of the other sort, which are drawn by horses. 
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—As to Greece and Crete, it is hard to realize that the former is a 
country practically bankrupt, that the population is but two millions 
within a territory only half the size of the State of New York; and 
the latter is an island only half as large again as Long Island. 


—The Solicitor of the Treasury has decided that American citizens 
who become subjects of a foreign government are aliens within the 
‘ ; ; 

| 









meaning of the immigration laws of the United States. 


—By the entrance of Corea and the Orange Free State into the 
Universal Postal Union, which has been announced to the Postal Con- 
gress at Washington, and the probable entrance of China before 1899, 
the entire postal circuit of the globe will have been accomplished. 


—The German Emperor appears to be determined to rule as an 
autocrat. The Reichstag some time ago declined to appropriate money 
for new warships, but he proceeded to order them built, all the same. 
Lately the Reichstag refused an appropriation of 230,000,000 marks 
(about 56 million dollars) for cannon, but he also ordered them, and 
they have been made at the Krupp foundry. 
criticise these high-handed acts, 
mageste.”” 













No one in Germany dare 
for fear of punishment for ‘< /ese 








—Utah, the youngest State in the Union, has two senators who 
are both natives of the State, Cannon, born 1859, Rawlins, born 1850. 
Besides Utah, only four States west of the Mississippi can boast of a 
native-born senator, They are California, with Senator White, born in 
1853; Oregon, with Senator McBride, born in 1854; Missouri, with 
Senator Cockrell, born in 1834; Texas, with Senator Chilton, born in 
1753. All these men, with the exception of Senator Cockrell, are 


under fifty years of age, and a senator under fifty is regarded as a 
¢ young man. 
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—Senator Deboe, the new United States Senator from Kentucky, 
visited the stationery room of the Senate the other day, and made q 
selection of paper, pens, pencils, paper cutters, blotting pads, a pen. 
knife, and other appropriate articles. ‘I think that is all I want,” 
he said, as he turned to go. “ Haven't you forgotten a corkscrew ?” 
asked the clerk. ‘* No,”’ said the senator, ‘‘ that is one thing I do not 


want, even if I do come from Kentucky. I do not drink, and I do not 
smoke.’’—Current Item. 


—Chicago will presently have a considerable basis for self-con- 
gratulation in the magnificent boulevard along the shore of Lake 
Michigan which is to connect it with Milwaukee. This beautiful road 
will be eighty miles long, and promises to be the most notable stretch 
of roadway along a water-front in the country. Eighty miles is over- 
long for a drive, but it is just a comfortable morning stretch for a con 
temporary bicyclist.—Harper’s Weekly. 


—A Paris journal, the 7ems, comments on the stories of cowardice 
shown by some of the “ society ’’ men at the Bazaar fire, and then on 
what it describes as the “stupid and shameful conduct’’ of male 
students of the Fine Arts School, who made a disorderly manifestation 
against the decision of the Government to admit women to certain 
classes. The police had to protect the girls. 


—Queen Victoria’s ponderous black velvet bonnet, with many 
snowy plumes, does duty on all state occasions where she rides in a 


carriage. The shape has not been changed for twenty-five years, and 
one lasts through several seasons. 


—Canada has contributed $200,000 to the Indian Famine Fund. 
One paper, the Montreal Star, raised $54,000 of this amount. 


NOTICES. 
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also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
The Life of Samue J, Levick,| The Views of Friends. 


Edited by 1 gh Foulke. =| Tracts and Leaflets, 
With Six Phototype Plates. | Suitable for Circulation. 


Louisville. 





FOR SALE AT FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. | Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
Price, $1.50 and $2.00, according to binding. By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
cui ; canceminaie’ T British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 

cents. § copies, 50 cents. ) 





* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE | 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. | 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful | 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 





| Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 

(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


Limited. 


Tract, fits ordi- | 


| ments : 


dletown, Pa 


, on First-day, Sixth month 6, at 
3 o'clock. 


ANNA M. HARVEY. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint 


Spruce St. Meeting, Fifth mo. 30, at 10.30 a.m 

Schuylkill Meeting, Sixth mo. 13, at 10 a.m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Radnor, Sixth mo. 20 
at 3 p. m. 

Valley Meeting, Sixth month 27, at 10 a. m. 

Merion Meeting, Seventh mo. I1, at 10.30 a.m 


| Reading Meeting, Seventh mo. 25, at 10. 30a.m 


Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Com. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 


house at Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., on 


| First-day, Fifth month 30, 1897, at 3 p. m. 


The meeting will be addressed by Benjamin 
F. Battin, of George School. Subject: ‘* Peace 
and Arbitration.’’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. On behalf of Committee, 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. | _ 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
i 





SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
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*,* Philip Marot will give an illustrated lec- 
— on the ‘* Picturesque St. Lawrence,’’ Fifth 
month 28, before the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers, at 17th street and Girard avenue, at 8 
o'clock in the evening. All are invited. 

*,* First-day Evening Meeting at Race Street 
during Fifth month, excepting Yearly Meeting 
First day, when meetings are held also at Green 
Street, Girard Avenue, and 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Fifth month : 

30. Broad Creek and Drumore. 
JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





(Trade Mark Registered.) 


For Dyspepsia, Co 
Unlike all other Flo 
and little starch—wh 
Nutritious and pal 
valied in —- Eug 


se it contains no bran 
idity and flatulence, 
ghest degree Unrt- 


FURNITURE 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry,birch—and prices low. Bedding 
of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market Street. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, 2. * or 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613 Walnut St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Job’ Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Bn me Miladelphia street above Race), 
Penna. 


R. Sempanen, someon SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


m 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phie, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 





Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of oa: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
ae | business i biological, che mon eg —— la- 

ratories, an a, we we DP gymnasium ; 
manual training ae metal work. 

For Gutslegus, py 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 


For catalogue address, 
DGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 











FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Cheepene Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Primary, Intermediate, High ates, 
and College Preparato 

Send for catalogue con 

ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly eens, 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like ————- make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup’ 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Sen 
fo- circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 








“Macbeth” means tough- 
ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 | North F Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 





272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 
Can sell J2 shoes—at any 
price, BUT they’re anybody’s 


Anybody kind of shoes. 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER,45 N. 13th Street. 


BARLOW’ Ss INDIGO ‘BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of hemheneens Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 


Summer Comfortables. 


SUMMER COMFORTABLES 
of high-grade figured Silkoline, 
handsome colorings, solid color 
back and ruffles, with filling of 


best carded cotton. Prevailing 
price, $2 00; our price, - $1.50 
SUMMER COMFORTABLES 
of figured Silkoline, with filling 
of pure carded cotton, fifty doz- 
ens of the $1.25 grade now of- 
fered at . P 
CRIB COMFORTABLES 
finished with ruffle, at exactly 
half price, or 


95e. 


50e. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS DESIRING TEACHERS 
TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


SHOULD CONSULT 





The Royal—White and Pure 
as the Driven Snow. 











Absolutely Pure 













ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW \ORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUvT ST., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHTESONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on _ deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments | 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosePH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. 


‘MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ......... $500,000.00 
OS DN a ee ee 250,000.00 
i.» = 6 muh > 6 «60 60 © be 50 000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ........ 25,592.95 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo eand Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 


John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines 


ROSE BUTTER. 


All love t oo rd 


butter can be supplied at | 


Stall 519, Terminal Market. 





































































| 
| 


| 





F. G. THOMAS, Cheyney, Pa. 
Deliver ut your reside: Pr Moderate. | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert beseat. Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 


as Executor, Administrator, 
President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 
{Wm.H 
| Blake, 


Executive Committee : 





409 Chestnut St. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 


Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, «¢ 

Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 

Bosley, Chairman, He nry c. 

Francis A. White, 


etc 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 

Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 


Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, 
ASA s. WING; 
| J. ROBERTS FOUL KE: 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

Assistant Trust Officer, J. 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


BARTON TOWNSEN D; 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 


tual Ner Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUs of over THREE MILLIONS. 
President, 


EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


has ASSETS OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and a SuR 
Irs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 


IIARRY F 


~ GIRARD 


Secretary, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


» WEST. 


CAPITAL, $ / ,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


ANNUITY AND T RU ST CO . 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EvW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't 
WILLIAM E 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


HEN RY TATN ALL. Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicator. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 


AUMUONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Je 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
we B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


GEORGE TUCKE ] BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS. 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





‘RAYMOND. & 
WHITCOMB’S 


TOURS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave PHILADELPHIA June 3, July 
15 and 29, for GRAND TOURS (under personal 
escort) through that LAND OF MARVELS, 


THE YELLOWSTONE 


NATION hse a 


THE WONDERLA 


Visits will be made to the MAMMOTH HOT 
SPRINGS, NORRIS GEYSER BASIN, 
GEYSER BASIN, UPPER GEYSER BASIN, 


YEL- 
LOWSTONE LAKE, and the CaNON OF 


THE 
and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Choice of the All-Rail route eastward from Min- | 


neapolis, or the route from Duluth to Bufialo VIA 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets to all Points | 
ea_<end for descriptive circular. | 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


| 


1005 CHESTNUT ST. (Mutual Life Ins. BI 8), PHILA, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


603 North Eighth St. 











LOWEK | 


| Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City, 


YELLOWSTONE; also to CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, | 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York, 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


— READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
rey BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


ee ue KIN, WILLIAMSPORT. & POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. BR.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 












\\ 
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